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3 Art. I. Clavis Pentateuchi; five Analjfis omnium voeum Hebrai- 
carum fuo ordine in Pentateucho Mefeos occurrentium: una cum ver- 
5 fione Latina et Angiicas Notis criticis et philologicis adjectis: in qui- 
yr «0 bus, ex lingua Arabica, JFudcorum morivus, et doctorum itinerai tis, 
peavinns locorum S. S§. JSenfus eruitur, novague vers: lone tb. liftra tur. 
l In ufum juventutis Academice Ed: inburgence : . Cai premittuatur 
Differtationes due; I. De antiquitate lingue Arabica, ejufyue con- 
venientia cum lingua Hebrea, Se. II. De genuina pundorum voca- 
; lium antiquitate, contra clarifs. Capellum, Waitonum, Ma/elfum, 
Hutchinfonium, aliofque, ex ipfius lingue tebrea ejufque dialectorum 
° indole deprompta. Auttore Jacobo Rovertion, S.'T. “D. Ling. Orien- 


tal. in Academia Edinburgena Profeffore. vo. $s. bound. 
Edinburgh printed, and fold by Dilly, &c. in London. 1770. 
HIS bulky volume reminds us cf fome publications in 
former times, when learned authors were more foli- 
citous that their works fhould be fubftantial than fhewy ; 
rather valued for the marks of erudition and appiication in the 
author, than for the elegance or expence of the imprefiion, 
Mr. Parkhurft, of whofe Lexicon we lately * gave fome 
account, laments the great regard that has been fhewn to 
the Latin tongue, efpecially that the knowledge of it fhould 
be confidered as neceflary to the attainment of Greek or 
Hebrew: Dr. Robertfon difcovers a hig ae refpedt to this lan- 
guage, and has thought proper to employ it in a confiderable 
part of his prelent performance. When a &: rofelfar writes 
chiefly for learned men, and for ftucents, there — nerhans 
be propriety in this, at the fame time that there 1s alfo truth 
and jultice j in what the other learned writer has.o obfervs oa We 
fhould add, however, that when our Author comes to that part 
which is more profefied! ly the fubje ct of his boox, after h: ayving 
tranflated the Hebrew into Latin, he frequently and gener ally 
renders thofe words, which are more 1 numediately nec eilary, info 
Eng glifh : but his criticifms, illufrations, and explications, are 


* See Review for February, p. 9!. 
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ftill referved in the other language, without fome acquaintance 
with which his work can therefore be of little or no advantage, 

In the preface we are informed that, after having long de- 
bated with himfelf by what means the ftudy of the Hebrew 
tongue might be facilitated and rendered more agreeable to 
youth, he concluded that an Analy/is of the words, of any hifto- 
rical book, as they occur in their natural order, might con- 
tribute to this end. Bythner’s work of this kind, publithed in 
1648, he found not full enough to anfwer the intended pur- 
pofe: he therefore applied himfelf firft to analyfe every word in 
the book of Genefis; and, before he had finifhed it, deter- 
mined to go through the whole pentateuch in the fame manner, 
adding alfo critical and philological notes on the more difficult 

laces. 

As it hath been objected that helps of this kind render youth 
negligent and indolent, the Author fays, that after having been 
employed fome years in this kind of inftruCtion, with the af- 
fiftance of Lexicons, he perceived that the event was not alto 

ether anfwerable to the expence of time and labour employed 
either by himfelf or his pupils. The Profeflor exprefles a very 
warm folicitude ; Fatemur enim (fays he) nos totos effe in hoc, to 
render the ftudy of this language a matter of very little diffi- 
culty, and adds, that he will omit no care to make it, if pof- 
fible, ten times eafier than at prefent. He confiders it as a happy 
omen, that fince he has ufed the C/avis, which he here offers 
to the public, among his pupils, their progrefs has been greater 
than before. It is his plan not only to give an analy&s of every 
word in its order, but alfo to point out the flowers and orna- 
ments of fpeech, together with whole phrafes, and particular 
methods of expreffion ufed among the Orientals. He labours 
to inveftigate the primary fignification of each word, and then 
traces it through the feveral metaphorical fenfes to which it is 
applied ; for which purpofe he has confulted the parallel places 
in which the fame word occurs, and alfo the eaftern languages, 
and dialects of the Hebrew tongue, that the agreement of the 
various fignifications with the original meaning may be the more 
clearly perceived. In the courfe of his work he not only en- 
deavours to elucidate fome more dificult places of fcripture 
with the afliftance of Jewith antiquities, ancient verfions, &c. 
but alfo to illuftrate feveral paffages by natural and civil hiftory, 
and chiefly by the itineraries of learned men who have travelled 
into the eaftern countries. The helps of this kind which he 
has received from the works of eminent perfons, ancient or 
modern, he freely and handfomely acknowledges. 

After an account of his immediate defign in this publication, 
our Author proceeds, with great earneftnefs, to urge upon thofe 
who are intended for or engaged in the Chriftian miniftry, the 
diligent 
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diligent ftudy of the Hebrew tongue. ‘* As lawyers, fays he, 
would blufh to plead without the law, or a knowledge of it, 
even fg, yea and much more unlawful is it for a divine to open 
his mouth without the fcriptures, or a good acquaintance with 
them.—As all true and genuine theology is to be obtained only 
from the word of God, there is fuch a neceffity of underftand- 
ing the Hebrew tongue, that no one unacquainted with it can 
fafely and warrantably undertake the explication of the fa- 
cred fcriptures. There are feveral kinds of emphafis, feveral 
methods of expreff$on, and many other things, in every lan- 
guage, which (like generous wines poured from one cafk into 
another) lofe their fpirit and vigour by being transferred into a 
different tongue. ‘There are alfo many obfervations f{ponta- 
neoufly prefenting themfelves to him who accurately reads the 
original, of which not the leaft fign or trace can be difcovered 
by one who is confined to a tranflation.—Verfions, he adds, 
- are the writings of men who eafily flide into errors; whoever 
therefore defires to know the word of God in its truth and pu- 
rity, cannot attain his end unlefs he can read it in the fame 
language in which it was at firft promulgated.’ 

By thefe and other arguments (through which we cannot 
attend him) fupported by authorities from the moft confi- 
derable and refpectable authors, the learned Profeflor pleads 
in behalf of his favourite ftudy ; and farther recommends it by 
a particular addrefs to young ftudents in divinity. 

This Latin preface is followed by two diflertations in the 
fame language. The firft of which confiders the antiquity of 
the Arabic tongue, its utility, and its affinity with the Hebrew. 
Our laborious Author endeavours to illuftrate feveral Hebrew 
forms of expreffion by the Arabic, and generally ia his Clavis 
accompanies the Hebrew radical with the word anfwering to it 
in the Arabic language. He particularly attacks the famous 
Mr. Hutchinfon, as the moft remarkable among thofe in our 
own country, who, treading in the fteps of the celebrated 
Guffetius, have decried the knowledge of the eaftern dialeéts, 
and particularly have aflerted, as Hutchinfon does throughout 
his works, the inutility of the Arabic tongue, and that there 
is no refemblance or connection between that and the Hebrew. 
This opinion the Profeffor ftrenuoufly labours to overthrow : 
he traces the rife of the Arabian nation from Joktan, one of the 
fons of Heber, from’ whom the Hebrew language received its 
very name: as he fuppofes, in concurrence with other learned 
men, that Arabia Felix was peopled by the defcendants of Jok- 
tan, fo likewife that Arabia Petrea and Deferta was peopled by 
the defcendants of Ifhmael, each carrying with them into thele 
countries the language of that fame family, from which both 
had alike their origin: further alfo, the number of the Ara- 
Z2 bians 
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bians was increafed by the families defcending from Efau, 
which were united, in the fame diftri¢éis, and the fame com- 
merce, with the Fcktanide, and inherited likewife the fame 
language in common with them. ‘Thus, fays our Author, in 
a kind of triumph, Quecunque oculos nofiros convertamus, Arabes 
Foktano filio Heberi ortos in Arabia Feltcis receffu, partim Abra- 
hamidas in Arabia Petrad et Deferta, reperiemus; uti enim fan- 
guinis, ita lingue Heberi atque Abrahami, participes et conjortes 
fuere. But allowing the affinity of the Hebrew and Arabic 
‘tongues in the original, it is afked by what means, in fo long 
a courfe of years, and the variety of changes that arife in na- 
tions and languages, this affinity could be preferved to the times 
of Mahomet ? Three external caufes have been afligned by dif- 
ferent writers for this, and are propofed by our Author; the 
particular fituation of the peninfula of Arabia, which fecluded 
them in great meafure from an intercourfe with other nations ; 
again, that they were never brought under a foreign yoke ; and 
further, that the kingdom of the ‘foktanide@ lafted about 3000 
years, and was not fubverted till the fixth century of the 
Chriftian zra, but a little time before the appearance of Ma- 
homet, who arofe in the feventh century, and was {fo far from 
corrupting the ancient dialect of the Arabians, that while he 
laid the foundations of a new empire, he alfo reftored the lan- 
guage to its primitive fplendor, and propagated it in various 
parts of the world. ‘To thefe confiderations is added, an ac- 
count of fome internal caufes which contributed to preferve this 
tongue, in a great degree, pure and incorrupt. ‘The Arabians, 
coniidering theirs as the moft ancient of all Janguages, had 
fome religious vencration for it, and were ftudioufly careful for 
its prefervation. Non gloriabantur (fays Alfaphadius, here 
quoted in Arabic) antiguitus Arabes, nifi gladio, hofpite, et elo- 
guentia. ‘The particular difpofition of this people is alfo faid 
to have advanced this end; for while other nations, either 
through levity, or for the fake of novelty and variety, almoft 
abhor ancient forms and cuftoms, the Arabians were tenacioufly 
fond both of their own tongue, and of their ancient manners. 
Their poets, their orators, had this object always in view, to 
reject, as an adulteration, whatever had not the ftamp of anti- 
quity, and clofely adhere to the ancient genius and fpirit of the 
vernacular language, 

After other obfervations of this kind, the Profeffor proceeds 
to inveftigate the antiquity of their letters, their writing, and 
particularly their points and vowels, and then confiders the 
ereat utility of an acquaintance with Arabic, efpecially for the 
more perfe& underftanding of Hebrew. Under all thefe heads, 
and indeed throughout the differtations, his work is enriched 
with a variety of quotations, among which particular — is 
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fhewn to Dr. Hunt, Profeffor of Oriental Languages at Oxford, 
and to the late Profeffor Schultens. 

Dr. Robertfon finifhes this diflertation with a particular en- 
quiry into the agreement and refemblance which the two lain- 
guages have with each other in their methods of writing and 
conftruction, as a farther proof of their confangui inity. He 
compares the alphabets, the vowels, the punétuations, the for- 


mation of the radical words, which in each tongue confitt of 


three letters, the conjugation of the verbs in different tenfes, 
fome fpecimens of which are given, and which have a very 
fimilar appearance, the pa rticiples, pronouns, adverbs, &c. the 
careful confideration of all which he recommends to the candid 
reader. 

The next diflertation defends the genuine antiquity of the 
Hebrew points or vowels, in oppofition to Capellus, Walton, 
Mafclef, and others. A confiderable part of it confifts of tile 
letions from learned writers, which abound in the body of the 
treatife, befide thofe which are added in the notes. “The mo- 
deft and worthy Profeflor appears very folicitous to fupport his 
opinions by good authorities, and fometimes chufes to exprefs 
his fentiments in the words of others rather than his own, 
though at the fame time his extenfive erudition, and intimate 
acquaintance with the fubject, are fufficiently apparent. ‘The 
origin of this difpute in the Chriftian world, is traced to Elias 
Levita, a learned Jew, who, in a book which he wrote about 
two hundred years azo, afirmed that the poimis were not thought 

of by Moles, or the other writers of the Old Teftament, but 
were the invention of the Maforites, fome time after the com- 
pletion of the Talmud, and about 500 years after Chrift: but 
though he infifted that the p ints were a novel invention, he 
at the fame time allowed, that the reading, as now fixed by 
thefe vowel points in all the books of the holy fcripture, 1s true, 
genuine, and authentic, as it came from the facred penmen of 
the fad books. “The queftion which our Author debates 1s 
{imply this, Whether the Hebrew tongue had vowel points 
from me time in which it was firft written. or not ? Or whether 
thefe letrers 977, ser spr ily called Bh-ut, were, or were not, 
anciently the vowels of the Hebrew lanzuage? The firft argu- 
ment which is brought, to prove that thefe points were ufed 
from the very time in which the art of writins or engraving 
was firit known a mong the Hebrews, is drawn from the genius, 
ftrecture, and analo-y of the language, and from the nature of 
its dialects, eff pecially the Arabic. in the former difertation 
he had laboured much to fhew, that all the letters of the Ara- 
bran elec are confonants, and that the Arabians ufed vowei 
points in the manner of the Hebrews. “Yhis he confiders as 
having great weight in the prefent cafe, the Arabic being, he 
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apprehends, clearly fhewn to be a dialect of the Hebrew, and 
formed upon the fame original plan. ‘ That the Hebrew and 
its dialects always had vowel points, fays he, appears from the 
nature of thefe languages ; becaufe all the radicals or primitive 
words are formed by triads compofed by the conjunction of dif. 
ferent confonants or letters, which plain'y fhew that fome other 
letters muft neceffarily belong to the language. Many primi- 
tive words occur in which none of the E/evi are found, to fup- 
ply the place of vowels: for undoubtedly if thefe letters had 
been really vowels, there muft have been one of them in ever 
fyllable, at leaft in every word. For example 195 pkdh, wif- 
tavit ; thefe three letters all perfons will acknowledge to be con- 
fonants ; but confonants, deftitute of vowels, are like a body 
without the animating {pirit: what morcal can make an articulate 
found from thefe letters? None of the Ehevi are found here: 
and many fuch words are met with both among the Hebrews 
and the Arabians, as is well known even to thofe who have 
but a flight acquaintance with thefe tongues. This is a plain 
-evidence that the Hebrews had, from the earlieft times, fome 
marks by which to indicate their vowels, fince there can be no 
fyllable, much le!s an entire word, without the addition of a vowel. 
Jt is nothing to the purpofe whether the figns of their vowels 
ought not to have been inferted in their alphabet, fo long as 
they had certain marks by which they were denoted: for it is 
puerile to imagine that the Orientals muft have had letters for 
vowels in their alphabets, becaufe fuch a cuftom has obtained 
with the Greeks, the Latins, and the inhabitants of the weftern 
world,’ 

From fuch confiderations Dr. Robertfon concludes with the 
Jearned Schultens, ‘ That the man, whoever he was, whether 
before or after the flood, who firft invented writing, did cer- 
tainly contrive certain figns for vowels, at the fame time as for 
other Jetters, fjnce otherwife this admirable invention, of fo 
great convenience and fervice to mankind, would have been 
not only maimed and imperfect, but alfo lifelefs and ufelefs.’ 

The Author has feveral obfervations on this part of his fub- 
ject, which we cannot particularly recite. His fecond argu- 
ment is this: § The antiquity of the vowel pojnts appears from 
hence, becaufe it is fcarce poffible that the facred text through- 
out, efpecially in the prophetical and poetical books, fhould be 
read and clearly underftood without thefe marks of the vowels. 
Thofe matres leffionis, as they are falfely called (meaning the 
Ehbevi) were fo far, fays he, from affording fufficient and uni- 
verfal affiftance, that they could not fuffice for reading and un- 
derftanding a tenth part of the Hebrew tongue, even at the 
time when it was vernacular, much lefs when it has for fo 


many years been a dead language. Who can believe that 
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Mofes, that celebrated legiflator, well inftruéted in all the 
learning of the Egyptians, fhould have omitted thefe vowel 
points, which were of fuch abfolute neceflity to render his laws 
legible and intelligible This provident legiflator would, with- 
out doubt, ufe the greateft care, that the copies of a law come 
municated to him by God himfelf, fhould be written with thofe 
vowel points, by the affiftance of which his meaning might be 
evident even to the loweft of the people; efpecially as the dili- 
gent ftudy and ufe of this law was recommended, and very ear- 
neftly inculcated upon perfons of every rank among the Ifraelites.’ 
This may be regarded as an argument ad hominem which 
carries great probability with it, but the prefent queftion is 
about fact. ‘That the Jews have received a law which has 
been read and preferved among them through many ages is very 
notorious ; it ftill remains to be enquired whether this has been 
effeted with or without the ufe of the points in queftion. 
Our Author, with many other learned men, thinks it incre- 
dible that God fhould have delivered his word to his people, 
written in fuch a manner as would often leave them to doubt 
and hefitate in what way it muft be underftood, as he appre- 
hends muft have been the cafe had the characters for vowels 
been omitted. What muft have been, fays he, the ftate of the 
facred fcriptures, when an unaccountable negligence about 
them prevailed for fome ages among the Jewifh people, if the 
vowel points had not exifted long before the coming of Chrift? 
He concludes that the true meaning of thefe writings, in great 
meafure at leaft, muft have been loft. ‘The adverfaries of his 
Opinion plead, that there were other methods of determining 
their fenfe; that thofe who were educated in the diligent 
ufe of thefe books would eafily learn the different meaning 
intended fometimes, by the fame words or characters, by ob- 
ferving the context, as many perfons now can read the He- 
brew tongue without the affiftance of the points contended 
for. But whatever might be the cafe fo long as the Hebrew 
continued a living language, it muft furely be acknowledged 
dificult to conceive how perfons could be taught to read it, 
when it ceafed to be commonly fpoken, fo as to fix a determi- 
nate fenfe, or without being betrayed into great confufion, 
unlefs there was fome dire&tion of the kind here pleaded for. 
But the difcuffion of the point we muft leave to others. —The 
Doétor draws fome farther arguments, in fupport of his opinion, 
from very ancient copies yet remaining, and furnifhed with thefe 
points, from the general confent and agreement of the Jews as 
to their antiquity, and laftly from the general filence of this people 
concerning the Maforites, as the inventors of the difputed 

characters. 
After all that has been faid upon this curious fubject, it 
muft appear remarkable, that the ancient various readings of the 
Z 4 facred 
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facred text, called Keri Cetih, are {aid to be al] about the lef. 
ters, and none about the vowel points ; that the ancient cabalifts 
draw none of their myfteries from the vowel points, but all 
from the letters; and farther, that the facred books made 
ufe of among the Jews in their fynagogues have been, and 
{till are, without them. Some objections of this kind the 
Profeflor endeavours to remove, particularly in regard to the 
laft, he fays, the moft learned men among the Jews would be 
very unwilling that any inference fhould be drawn from hence 
againit the punctuation of their moft ancient books: he farther 
pleads, that the admiffion of unpointed copies muft be attri- 
buted to the cabalifts, who could by this means more freely 
torture thefe writings, and raife from them their extravagancies 
and -myfteries, than when the fenfe is more determinately fixed 
by the intervention of the vowel points. ‘To which he adds, 
that there is by no means fufhcient authority to prove that this 
is univerfally the cafe in the Jewifh fynagogues. What is done 
by a few weflern Jews in their fynagogues. is of little moment, 

it is faid, while we remain ignorant of the cuftoms obferved b 

them in.thole parts where they are much more confiderable, 
both for their numbers and on other accounts. 

We fhall only add, that thefe diflertations are well worthy 
the coniideration of thofe on whom it is more immediately in- 
cumbent to enquire into fuch fubjects: they will here find the 
material arguments judicioufly illuftrated and fupported.—Our 
Author concludes the fecond diflertation in the following 
terms :—* Candid reader, I earneitly beg that you would fe- 
rioufly and impartially weigh the confiderations which are here 
offered. We coniend not for victory, but are feeking after 
truth; As, through the great mercies of God, the facred oracles 
are commmiited to us, we wili endeavour to the utmoft of our 
power to maintain and defend ti em, when attacked, either by 
wicked art and fraud, or by error and falfe opinions, Should 
any perfon, better furnithed for this kind of enquiries, difpute 
our conclufions, not merely from the authority of other writers, 
but by confiderations drawn from reafon, and from the genius 
of the Oriental languages, we will candidly weigh the argu- 
ments he brings, and either calmly and ftrenuoully defend our 
own opinion, or, vanquifhed by the force of truth, cheerfully 
yield him tne palm of victory.’ 

We have fubjoined a few (pecimens of this Author’s manner, 
as to the immedjate defign of his work, which we fuppofe will 
be acceptable to fome of our Readers. 

The firft we fhall give is a criticifm, which we meet with 
indeed in the preface, when the Doétor had been freaking of 
the neceffity of underflanding the Hebrew, in order to detect 
the errors which often prevail in verfions, and are to be met 
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with in our own; as an inftance of this, he produces the third 
yerfe of the firft pfalm, in the conciufion of which particularly 
the Reader may obferve, that his ideas are unexpectedly and un- 
pleafantly carried from a Tree to the man, whom it is intended 
metaphorically to reprefent. But it is not fo, it is faid, in the 
original. ° Series et vicinia verborum plane declarat verba 
Hebraica peftinere ad arborem, non ad homines doétrine divine 
amantes atque cupidos ; quorum tamen felicitatis propriz et 
perpetue, que fubinde crefcat, arbor illa plantata juxta rivos 
imago eft. Vidit hoc Chaldzus paraphrattes, quo preeunte, 
verifimillum nobis videtur, verbis Mwy? “We SD fignart 
germina, et PPOMM valere aut virere, florere aut maturefcere fecit; 
ut fenfus fit, cujus germina etiam omnia vigent ac florent.’ 
It is fhewn from Ezek. xvii. 9, 10. Gen. i. 11, 12, &c. that 
the words have this force: after which our Author proceeds, 
Verfus hicce fic ergo verti debeat: ‘* Kt erit inftar arboris juxta 
rivos aquarum plantate, que fructum fuum tempore fuo dat, 
et que comas nunquam ponit, et profpera reddet (vel virere 
faciet matura reddet) omnia que fert.” Noftra vero verfio, 
fimilitudinem arboris fic plantate, cum defcriptione viri pii, 
contra facri fcriptoris mentem, male mifcuit; et fic reddidere : 
‘ And he fhall be like a tree planted by the rivers of waters, 
that bringeth forth Ais fruit in hes feafon, bis leaf alfo fhall not 
wither, and whatfoever /e doth fhall profper.’—Cuique locum 
perpendenti patebit, facrum poetam hic virum pium fub arboris 
imagine pinxifle, et fic reddi debuifle: And he fhall be like 
a Py lanted by the rivers of waters, which yields its fruit in 
its feafon ; its leaf fhall not wither, and it fhall bring to full 
ripenefs (and fhall render profperous) whatfoever it beareth.’ 
Genefeos. Caput xxiv. 
1347. ver. 11. “Jy q9} Et genua flectere fecit. 3. perf. fing. 





fut. 5. fp. A “Im genua flexit. To bend the knee. 2. 


Genubus flexis benedixit. To blc/s, to blefs with bended 
knees. Hoc clare patet ex 2 Chron. vi. 12. Pi. xcv. 6. 
Dan. vi. 10. 3. Valedixit, i. e. omnia faufta ei precatus 
eft in valedicendo, Zo 6:4 one farewel, adieu. tine ab 
idea valedicendi, rejecit, parum curavit. To throw off that 
refpee? and regard wiich is due to one.’ 

This is followed with a long note, in which Doétor Ro- 
bertfon obferves, that fome learned men infift that this verb 
has two oppofite fignifications, benedicere et maledicere, which he 
thinks not very probable, and endeavours to prove it to be {o; 


but for the farther criticifm we mult refer our Readers to the 
book itfelf, 


Caput 
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Caput xxxiv. 
1738. ver. 13. ° Way Et fummo ftudio dolos ftruxerunt, 


fraudem machinati funt. 3. pl. fut. 2. fp. A.43% prop, 


firuxit, longa ferie nexuit: Hinc ftruxit fraudem, nexuit 
dolos, machinatus eft necem, cum dolo circumvenit, ut 
in hoc loco. Yo contrive mifchief, to contrive the ruin and des 
Struciion of a perfon.’ 
Here likewife we meet with a very long criticifm, for which 
the work itfelf muft be confulted. 


Exodi, Caput xxix. 
2697. ver. 33. © 95 Expiatus fuit, expiatio facta eft, pret, 


“D2? expiabitur, 3 fing. m. fut. 4. fp. SDD expiare, 
purificare, inf, "55 expiationem fac. imp. 3. fp. 305 


expiavit peccatum, propitiavit pro peccatore aut reo, 
Deum propitium reddidit. Yo expiate, to atone. A 499 


levit, linendo obtexit. Yo cover. Hine expiavit, illito 
velut fanguine piaculari oblevit, atque obliteravit. Zo cover 
fon, to cover from punifhment, to appeafe, to atone.’ 

It may be proper juft to obferve, that as fome learned men 
have infifted that the Hebrews in fact have only one conjugation, 
therefore this Author has chofen to diftinguifh what are fre- 
quently confidered as diftin€tconjugations, by the word fpecies ; 
and this is to be underftood by 1. fp. 4. fp. &c. with which any 
verb in this Clavis is followed. Hi 





Art. II. 4 Chronological Hiftory of the Weather and Seafons, and 
of the prevailing Difeafes in Dublin. With their various Pe- 
viods, Succeffions and Revolutions, during the Space of 40 Years. 
With a comparative View i the Difference of the lrifh Climate 
and Difeafes, and thofe of England and other Countries. By John 
Rutty, M.D. 8vo. 6s. Robinfon and Roberts. 1770. 


O form an abftra& of a work of this nature, would be at 

once ufelefs and unentertaining. We thal] therefore only 

lay before our Readers the fummary of our Author’s obferva- 
tions as drawn up by himfelf: 

‘ I thall now, fays Doétor Rutty, fum up, from a fynoptic table 
which I drew from the preceding hiftory of the feafons and difeafes, 
the refpective numbers of the times in the feveral feafons, in which 
fome of the moft notable of our prevailing difeafes were obferved, | 
which, as far as the evidence afforded by thofe obfervations made 
in Dublin for 36 years, viz. fram 1725 to 1761 inclufive, can be 
allowed, may furnifh fome conclufions of ufe and importance ; Ccon- 


clufions drawn not by idle and random gueffes, but by fair in- 
dy ction 
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du€tion from faéts, minuted down, and faithfully related, with a 
{ole view to the difcovery of truth. 
‘ We find then in the foregoing hiftory, and the continuation of 
it to the year 1761 inclufive, 
‘ 1ft. That agues‘or intermittent fevers were obferved, 
In {pring 19] |. Autumn 1),. 
th tg : i — Winter o ' sans 
« 2dly. Coughs, colds, and catarrhs were obferved, 


In {pring 24 2,- Autumn 11), 

Summer 6 §"™* Winter 18 } — 
* Chin-coughs were obferved, 

In fpring 32,- Autumn 2), 

Summer 1 § "7° Winter 1 } _— 


¢ 3dly. Tumors, inflammations, and excoriations, affeCting the 

face, eyes, ears, mouth, and jaws, were obferved, 
En fpring 11) i nes. Autumn 2 
Summer co Winter’ ¢5 

* From all which, it abundantly appears, that the fpring feafon, 
more than any other, is attended by coughs and defluxions, even 
more than the winter ; and undoubtedly the N. and E. winds, ufually 
then predominant, have a principal fhare in this. 

‘It alfo appears that intermittent fevers are a true vernal difeafe, 
even according to the poet, 

‘«* Fach feafon doth its poifon bring, 
Rheums chill the winter, agues blaft the fpring.” 

‘ But this wants a comment; for affuredly, according to what 
has been obferved in Dublin during the period above-mentioned, 
the fpring is confiderably more productive of defluxions than the 
winter ; and therefore the firft comes rather zigro carbone notanda to 
invalids than winter, whofe blafts are generally tempered from the 
weft and fouth. 

* Agreeable to this, are the following obfervations concerning fore 
throats, pleurifies, and the meazles, from which the cough is in- 
feparable, viz. 

‘ 4thly. Sore throats and quinfies in the above fynopfis were ob- 


times. 


ferved, 
In fpring 7), Autumn 1]... 
lh. mi times. Witenes } times. 
‘ sthly, Pleurifies and peripneumonies, 
In fpring 8): Autumn 1),, 
Summer 1 § “MES Winter 5 i — 
‘ 6thly. The meazles, 
In fpring 4). Autumn 2], 
Summer : ees Winter 15 "™°% 
‘ 7thly. Fevers inflammatory, 
In {pring 3)... Autumn 1 ?,; 
ummer 1 ¢ TES. Winter 3 _— 
* 8thly. Fevers low, nervous, putrid, petechial, and miliary, 
In fpring 5 ti Autumn 12 i ee 
Summer 8 5 Ss Winter 9 . 


‘ othly. 
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‘ othly. Diarrheeas occur, 

In {pring 1 bi Autumn g),. 

Summer of 7°” Winter 5 } _ 
Cor. The diarrhcea is plainly an autumnal difeafe. 
1othly. Dyfenteries, 

Infpring 2).- Autumn 10)... 

Sect” ; times. Winter 4 : times, 
Cor. The dyfentery is alfo an autumnal difeafe. 
1ithly. The cholera morbus is noted, 

In fpring o).. Autumn . 

he ting 2 i — Winter 4 _— 

* And to conclude, I fhall here fubjoin a comparifon of the epi- 
demic difeafes of Dublin and Paris with regard to the feafons, from 
obfervations publifhed in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy, from 
the year 1746 to 17523 from whence it will appear, that notwith- 
ftanding the difference of the climate in both places, there is a 
greater fimilarity in the prevailing difeafes, and a more conitant con- 
nexion between thefe and the feafons, than might be imagined: 
for it appears, from a like fummary review of the obfervations men- 
tioned made in Paris, 

‘ 1, That pleurifies, peripneumonies, and inflammations of the 
breaft, occur moft in winter and {pring, not in fummer, more rarely 
in autumn. 

‘ 2. Catarrhs, colds, and coughs, occur in both places in all 
feafons, but leaftin fummer; though even in this feafon, when it 
proves very moiit, a fudden change to cold commonly introduces 
them: and in the French regiftry they are much more prevalent in 
moift, than in dry feafons; the watry vapours in moift fogs, and 
otherwife, being more plentifully imbibed by the venz bibula, 
difperfed over the external and internal furface of the body. 

‘ 3, The Parifian and Dublin regifries agree in making inter- 
mittent fevers to be a {pring difeafe ; for at Paris, as well as here, 
they are comparatively rare in winter, but become frequent through 
the fpring months. In Paris alfo they are rare in fummer until 
Auguit, and continue frequent through autumn; and it is obferv- 
able, that their intermittents were much more frequently attended 
with fair and dry weathes than with exceflive moifture. 

‘ 4. Putrid or malignant fevers occur in moft months of the year 
in the French regiitry, as well as ours; but it is obfervable, that 
the fevers that pafs under this denomination in theirs, occur more 
in dry than in moitt weather. 

‘ s, Their catarrhous fevers were moftly attended with moifture. 

‘ ¢, Dyfenteries m the French regiliry fearce appear in {pring oF 
fummer; but infeit chiefly the autumnal months, or at leait from 
Auguft to November inclufive: and moreover it is obfervable in the 
French regiftry, as well as by fome late obfervations in Dublin, that 
this difeafe is much more frequently accompanied by hot and dry 
than moift weather; a probable argument that it is not fo much 
owing toa ftoppage of perfpiration as to inflammation and an ¢x- 
altation of the juices to a more acrid ftate in hot and dry weather, 
although the autumnal feafon advancing, and attended with a "A 
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ereafe in the perfpiration, muft undoubtedly determine the humours 
more to the bowels : and to this the two following obfervations 
feem to agree, Vize ae - 

oo, Diarrhoeas prevail chiefly in the autumnal months in both re- 
giftries, from Auguft to November inclufive; are lefs frequent in 
winter ; rare in {pring and fummer, as is obferved above concerning 
dyfenteries, and diarrhceas ; alfoin the French regiftry are much more 
frequently attended with hot and dry weather than an excefs of 
moiiture. 

+ 8, In the French regiftry fcarce any inftance occurs of an epi- 
demic cholic in winter or fpring, but in fummer and the beginning 
of autumn; chiefly in Auguit and September, in hot and dry 
weather. 

‘ Thefe Jaft obfervations agree with thofe made in a different cli- 
mate, even thoie of the divine old man in his books de Morbis 
Epidemicis, viz. ** Cholerice affectiones magis xftate fiunt: wftate 
& autumno lienteriz, dyfenterix, tenefmi & alvi proflyvia.” 

We have, after this, a continuation of fimilar obfervations for 
feven years more. From which our Author deduces the fol- 
lowing corollaries, with refpect to the ftate of the winds, and 
likewife with refpect to the difeafes which occurred during the 
feveral feafons : 

‘4. That the S. W. and W. winds are the two grand trade winds, 
or reigning winds, of this ifland, blowing moit in fummer, autumn, 
and winter, leaft in {pring;- and yet even in fpring they prevail 
fuficie ely to temper, ina good meafure, the pernicious blafts from 
the E, and N. 

‘2. The eaftern winds are almoft equal in fpring and fummer, 
and near double to what they are in autumn and winter. 

* 3. The N. E, wind blows mott in fpring, and near double to 
what it does in autumn and winter. 

‘ 4. The N. wind blows mott in fpring, leaf in winter. ‘Thus 
far do the obfervations of the laft feptenary agree to all thofe made 
from +716 to 1765 inclufive: but one difference appears, that in the 
lat feptenary the north winds prevail confiderably above the fouth ; 
whereas in two of the four other regiliries the fouth prevails above 
the north. 

“5. But all regiftries agree in this, that the S. E. and N. W. 
winds are nearly equal, and come next in number to the S. W. 
and W, 

‘ Having fo far furveyed the ftate of the feafons with regard to 
the winds during the lait feven years, I {hall proceed next to 
* A review of the difeafes attending, from which it appears, 

* 1. That colds or catarrhs abound moft in the {pring months. 

* 2. Coughs attend the fpring nearly as much as the winter. 

. ° 3- Ophthalmies and inflammations in the fauces and neighbour- 
in parts, more in {pring than any other feafon. 

‘ 4. Confumptions more in fpring than any other feafon. 

5+ Pleurifies and peripneumonies, moit in fpring, next in win- 

+ Sydenham places the pleurify between {pring and fammer. 
6. Sore throats and guinzies in thefe laft feven years were found 
Mof in autuma and winter; but this does not agree to the ac- 
count 
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count given in my review of the preceding thirty years above, which 
place fore throats chiefly in {pring ;_ and Sydenham places the angina 
between fpring and fummer: but it is probable that a little more 
accuracy in the accounts might reconcile the difference. Syden- 
ham’s angina affects the organs of refpiration, as well as deglutition ; 
this occurs much feldomer than the flighter fort, affecting only the 
deglutition, and commonly called fore throat. 

* 7. Agues and intermittent fevers are found chiefly in the {pring. 
8. The cholera morbus moft in fummer. 

g. Inflammations in the bowels moft in fummer. 

10. Dyfenteries moft in autumn and fummer. 

11. Diarrhceas moit in autumn. 

12. Afthmas moft in winter. 

13. Miliary fevers equally in fpring, fummer, and autumn. 

* 14. The low petechial fever leaft in fpring, which is agreeable 
to former obfervations: and moreover, that this kind of fever fome. 
times proves benign, appears in the above records of the winter 1761, 
and of the autumn 1762, and 1764, compared with 1725, 1728, 
and 17343 as does alfo the miliary, as appears from the above ac- 
counts in autumn 1763, and in {pring and fummer 1764, and in 
{pring and autumn 1765. 

‘ 15. The rheumatifm and rheamatic fevers appeared in the laf 
feven years moft in winter from this review, of which period it ap- 
pears that mott of thefe obfervations agree perfectly to thofe of a much 
longer feries of time above, which may ferve as a reciprocal confir- 


mation of the truth of both,’ D 
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Art. II]. 4n Inquiry into the Efficacy of warm Bathing in Palfes. 
By R. Charleton, M. D. Phyfician to the General Hofpital 
at Bath. At the Clarendon Prefs, Oxford, and fold by B. 


White in London. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 1770. 


D®: Mead, in his Monita et Precepta Medica, exprefly declares, 
that warm bathing is prejudicial to all paralytics. His 
words are, calide vero immerfiones omnibus paralyticis nocent. 

The prefent Inquiry contains an ample defence of the Bath 
waters, and their external ufe, againft this declaration of Dr. 
Mead.—* Since the eftablifhment, fays Dr. Charleton, of our 
hofpital at Bath, I have feen fo many and fuch manifeft proofs 
of the virtue of thefe waters in paralytic cafes, that, as I am 
fully convinced myfelf of Dr. Mead’s miftake, [ have thought 
it my duty to communicate to the public the grounds of my 
conviction: further urged thereto by the notoriety that nervous 
difeafes are continually advancing ; the palfy, which formerly 
ufed to be for the moft part the attendant of worn-out nature, 
being, in our days, become, but too frequently, the miferable 
companion of youth. 

‘ By aclaufe in the aé& of parliament for the better regula- 
tion of this charity, it is enacted, that no patient fhall be ad- 


mitted till his cafe has been drawn up by fome perfon 7 the 
places 
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place, or neighbourhood of his refidence, and fent to the hof- 
pital for the examination of the phyficians and furgeons who 
belong to it; on whofe judgments it refts, from the infpection 
of the ftate of his cafe, to determine whether the objeé&t recom- 
mended labours under a difeafe in which thefe waters are found 
to be beneficial. 

‘ All fuch cafes as are deemed proper for admiffion are 
regiftered. Minutes are taken of each patient’s difeafe, age, 
parith, time of admiffion, ftay in the houfe, when difcharged, 
and what degree of benefit he received. ‘The original hiftories 
of their feveral difeafes, which are fent upon their petitioning 
for admittance, are alfo carefully preferved ; and thus an exact 
account of our patients has been kept from the foundation of 
the hofpital to the prefent time. 

‘ Tis from tiefe records I fhall colleét the vouchers which 
are to determine the fubject in difpute ; and fhall lay before the 
reader a ftate of our paralytic patients from May 1751, to May 
1764. A period of time fufficient for the purpofe: for it can- 
not be doubted, but that the fame effects, which thefe Baths 
have produced in the courfe of thirteen years, may at all times 
be expected from them, in like circumftances ; as they are in- 
variable in their qualities, and not liable, like moft other re- 
medies whether prepared or unprepared by Nature, to change 
or adulteration *.’ 

After producing a number of hiftories from the hofpital books 
of different cafes of the palfy, and proceeding from different 
caufes, Dr. Charleton thus concludes: * It is apparent from 
thefe cafes, that the patients ufually recommended to our hof- 
pital labour under palfies which have refifted the powers of me- 
dicine, and whofe original obftinacy has, of courfe, been aug- 
mented by time ; yet the table informs us, that out of 969 pa- 
ralytics, in fituations fo unpromifing, 813 were benefited. 

* It cannot have efcaped the reader’s notice, that BATHING 
in thefe waters makes an effential part of the hofpital praétice. 





* < It is well known that the Romans were extremely careful to 
preferve, by great works, their moft celebrated medicinal waters. 
We have a remarkable inftance of this faét, in the Bath waters : 
whofe fource and manner of conveyance to the places of eruption are 
fo carefully concealed and fecured, as not only to have remained un- 
difcovered, but to have been alfo preferved from any the leaft injury, 
though buildings were erected every where round them, and wells 
dug, for the fupplies of common fpring water, in every point of the 
compafs.—They have continued unhurt by the ordinary ravages of 


time; and change of feafon does not affect them: for chemical ex- ~ 


periments are attended, in every part of the year, with the fame 
phenomena, if made with equal exattnefs: and their heat is fhewn 
by the thermometer to be invariable.’ 
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¢ We bathe all our paralytics, where no particular circum. 
ftances forbid. When a patient is fent to us whofe limbs from 
a long continuance of the difeafe are totally relaxed, warm im- 
merfion in fuch a ftate would be manifeftly improper ; and he 
is, therefore obliged to refrain till by drinking the waters, or, 
if neceflary, by the aid of medicine, he acquires a fufficient de- 
gree of ftrength to venture on its ufe. Where no fuch objec. 
tions occur, he enters on this regimen after a fhort preparation, 
If the bath weakens, as it fometimes does, he intermits it, and 
in the mean time has his limbs pumped. Some are able both 
to bathe and pump at the fame time, or elfe to ufe each alter. 
nately ; while others {tand in need of pumping alone ; and thus 
the external application of thefe waters is ufed tn all fuch com- 
plaints, though varied according to the particular nature of the 


cafe, and the conflitution of the patient.’ " 





ArT. IV. Letters to the Honourable Mr. fuftice Blackftone, con- 
cerning his Expofition of the Act of Toleration, and fome Pofitions 
relative to religious Liberty, in bis celebrated Commentaries on the 
Laws of England. By Philip Furneaux, D. D. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
Cadell. 1770. 

HE Commentaries of Doctor Blackftone have been fo 

frequently mentioned and applauded in the courfe of 
our Review, that it is needlefs to enlarge upon their character 
and merit. Every one who is acquainted with them muft be 
fenfible of their great utility, not only to ftudents defigned for 
the bar, but to Englifhmen in general; as leading to a clearer 
and fuller view of the conilitution and laws of our country, than 
could otherwife have been readily attained. But the more 
juftly and defervedly any writings are held in eftimation, and 
the more probable it is that they will be tranfmitted to pofte- 
rity, the more neceflary is it become that the errors in them 
fhould be pointed out, efpecially if their errors be not the 
flight inadvertencies and miftakes which are almoft unavoidable 
in a long work, but fuch as will probably miflead the reader 
in points of confiderable moment. 

It is with concern that we have obferved, in SirWilliam Black- 
ftone’s Commentaries, feveral things that betray narrower fenti- 
ments with regard to the original and natural rights of man- 
kind, than ought to have been advanced in this enlightened age 
and kingdom, and which favour of principles that could only 
arife from the early prejudices of a bigotted education. Not to 
mention certain matters relative to civil liberty, which might 
deferve to be remarked upon, his ideas concerning religious 
liberty have given juft offence to men of enlarged and liberal 
minds. Some of his opinions, with refpeé& to this fubject, have 
becn animadyerted upon by Ds. Prieftley and other writers ; but 
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we are indebted to Dr. Furneaux for a full and complete dif- 
cuffion and confutation of the learned Judge’s errors in a point 
of fo important a nature. The method, too, in which Dr. 
Furneaux has conduéted his attack, does no little honour to his 
temper, as well as to his underftanding; for his treatment 
of his antagonift is peculiarly candid and genteel. 

Our ingenious Author’s firft letter is employed in confider- 
ing the doctrine of the commentaries with regard to the 
Act of Toleration, According to Sir William Blackftone, 
this act only frees Diffenters from the penalties, and not from 
the crime of nonconformity. In his opinion, mere noncon- 
formity is a Crime, though not fo great as fore others, and is 
fo confidered in the eye of the law, notwithftanding the 
Toleration Act: the penalties, indeed, by that Act are sus- 
PENDED, but the crime fubfifts ftill. In oppofition to thefe 
fentiments, Ir. Furneaux has clearly fhewn that, with 
refpect to thofe who are qualified as the Act directs, the 
crime of nonconformity is abolifhed together with the penalties ; 
and his firft argument to this purpofe is drawn from the mode 
of expreffion in that claufe of the Act, which repeals the 
penal ftatutes with regard to fuch perfons. * Sufpenfion of 
penalty is not the language of the Toleration Act. ‘The Act 
ufes a comprehenfive and forcible expreffion, which excludes 
the crime as well as the penalty; it leaves thefe penal ftatutes no 
operation at all, with reipeét to the Diffenters, who are under 
the Toleration Act; it repeals and annihilates thofe ftatutes, 
with regard to fuch Diffenters. The words of the Toleration 
Ac are, that thofe ftatutes fhall not be conftrued to EXTEND 
to fuch perfons. And if they are not to be conftrued to extend 
to them, nothing can be plainer, than that they are not to be 
conftrued to affect them at all, either as to crime or penalty.’ 

Our Author’s fecond argument is taken from thofe claufes 
of the Toleration Aét, which protect the Diflenting worfhip. 
Thefe claufes, ¢ in the words of a great lawyer, have rendered 
the Diflenters way of worfhip, ‘* not only innocent, but law- 
ful; have put it, not merely under the connivance, but under 
the protection of the law have ¢/fablifhed it. For nothing 
can be plainer, than that the law protects nothing in that 
very refpe&t in which it is, at the fame time, in the eye 
of the law a crime. Diflenters, by the Act of Toleration, 
therefore, are reftored to a legal confideration and capacity.” 
And this is a view of their condition under the Toleration 
Act of great importance. For many contequences will from 
hence follow, which are not mentioned in the A@, and which 
would not follow, if the AGt amounted to Lotning wore than 
fufpenfion of penalcy.’ 
Rev. May 1770. Aa This 
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This liberal interpretation of the Toleration A& is farther 
argued from the unanimous judgment of the commiffioners 
delegates, and of the houfe of lords, in the fheriff’s cafe; the 
grounds of whofe judgment are fully flated by Dr. Furneaux, 
and fhewn to be, that Diffenters are freed from the crime as 
well as penalties of nonconformity. In the final determination 
of the caufe between the city of London and Allen Evans, Efg ; 
when the lords took the opinion of all the judges, except thofe 
who had alre ady given it as commifhioners delegates, they all 
agreed in their opinion, except one. The whole, too, was 
fummed up, and the reafoning on the oppofite fide examined 
and confuted, with his ufual perfpicuity and force of argument, 
hy Lord Mansfeld; and upon this ground the Houfe of Lords 
afirmed, memne contradiente, the judgment of the commiffioners 
delegates. 

‘ Whether, feys our Auther, the Toleration A& is exten- 
five enough as to thofe who should be its objects, is one quef- 
tion; what is its meaning and intent, with refpect to thofe who 
are its objets, is another. Mere nonconformitts, with refpect to 
the worthip, ‘difcipline, and government of the churches, are 
certainly its objects ; and | think it ought not to have been 
limited, as it is, in regard to the doftrinal articles of Religion. 
But ftill, with refpect to thofe perfons whom it does compre- 
hend, that is, the mere nonconformifts to the conftitution and 
ites of the church, it puts them on a very liberal footing, 
not on that of connivance only, but of protection alfo. And 
the more the idea of legal protection is examined, the more 
will it appear to juftify the flrong expreffion, which the 
noble lord before mentioned ufed concerning the Diflenting 
worfhip, that it is ESTABLISHED. If the juftices of the 
peace at the quarter-{eflions, or the regifter of the bifhop’s 
court, fhould refufe to regifter a Diflenting place of worfhip, 
a mandamus always is and muft be granted, upon application, 
in Weftminfter Hall, to compel them to the difcharge of their 
duty. And is it not abfurd to fuppofe, that a mandamus 
muft iflue in a cafe, which the law regards as criminal? Is 
not the law to be confidered as giving its whole fanétion, and 
exerting ‘its whole energy, in refpect to whatever juftifies and 
requires a mandamus? And does not this amount, ftrictly 
fpeaking, to the idea of the word e/fablifbed ? 

‘ When the late incomparable Speaker of the Houle of 
Commons, Mr. Onflow, was informed of the expreffion, 
which the learned and noble Lord ufed on this occafion, 
he obferved, in a converfation with which he honoured me, 
that this was the language he himfelf had always held ; that, 


as far as the authority ‘of the law could go in point of proteltiin, 
the 




















the Diflenters were as truly ¢/fablifhed as the Church of Eng- 
and; and that an eftablifhed church, as diftinguifhed from 
their places of worfhip, was, properly fpeaking, only an 
endowed Church ; a church, which the law not only protected, 
but endowed with temporalities for its peculiar fupport and 
encouragement,’ 

Our Author’s fecond letter confiders the fentiments which 
have been advanced by Mr. Juitice Blackftone with regard to 
Herefy. His opinion is, that it fhould be punifhe d with 
temporal penalties ; only that care fhould be taken, that what 
is Herefy be firft fettled by proper authority. * But here, fays 
Dr. Furneaux, the queftion occurs, what is proper authority ? 
And where is it lodged? I fuppofe, Sir, you will place it 
either with the Kcclefiaftical Governors, or with the Legifla- 
ture. but in the hands of either, it will certainly amount to 
nothing more than human authority, the authority of fallible 
men; which, I apprehend, upon examination, will b> found to 
be no authority at al] in the prefent cafe, that is, in defining 
what is true Faith, and what is Herefy, and marking out their 
re{peCtive boundaries.’ 

This point is eftablifhed by our learned Author, both from 
{cripture and reafon, and the right of private judgment aflerted ; 
after which he fhews, that, confidering the lenity of the times, 
it is an advantage to religious liberty, that Herefy is not fuf- 
ficiently defined by our laws, though Sir William Blackftone 
looks upon it as a defect. Dr. Furneaux then proceeds to 
enquire, on fuppofition that Herefy is * cognizable and punifh- 
able by human authority, what that punifhment fhall be? 
According to the doctrine of the commentaries, ‘** it feems 
neceflary, for the fupports of national religion, that the 
officers of the church fhould have power to cenfure Heretics, 
but not to exterminate or deftroy them.” In this aflertion, 
continues our Author, is it not plainly fuppofed, that the cen- 
{ures of the church are to be attended with temporal penalties? 
Only not fo as to exterminate or deftroy the Heretic. In the 
name of humanity, Sir, is this the only exception to the ex- 
tent and effeé&t of the church’s cenfures, that they fhall not 
reach to utter extermination ? Are all other pains and penalties 
proper, in whatioever degree they are inflicted, which affect 
only a man’s liberty or property, provided he is not deftroyed 
thereby? If this be your meaning (and, I think, you fhould 
have left no ground for fufpicion that it is your meaning, if it 
is not) what moré‘ample fcope could any perfecutor defire for 
his wanton crdelty, than you allow; unlefs, like another 
Bonner, he thirfted for human blood ?—Excufe me, Sir, the 
warmth of my exprefion. This fentence of yours mutt, 

Aa 2 furely, 
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furely, have dropt from you inadvertently, and can never 
ferioufly be intended to mean, what it feems to imply. 

‘ ‘To examine the point more thoroughly : is the infliction of 
temporal penalties upon Heretics, really neceflary to the fupport 
of a national eftablifhment? If fo, how comes it to pafs, that a 
national eftablifhment is in its nature fo oppofite to the genius 
of chriftianity, of that kingdom which is not of this world, 
and whieh confifts not in any thing this world can beftow or 
fecure, but only in righteoufnefs, truth, and peace ? Religion 
is feated in the heart of man, and converfant with the inward 
principles and temper of the mind; and it cannot, therefore, 
properly fpeaking, be eftablifhed by human laws, or enforced 
by temporal punifhments. There is nothing in a fine, or a 
dungeon, or in any other penalty which the magiftrate can in- 
flict, that is calculated to produce conviction. Truth can 
only be fupported and propagated by reafon and argument; in 
conjunction with that mild and perfuafive infinuation, and that 
opennefs and candor, and apparent benevolence in its advo- 
cates, which are fuited to invite mens attention, and difpofe 
them to examination. No civil punifhments are adapted to 
enlighten the underftanding, or to conciliate the affeétions. 
And therefore, the ** weapons” which the minifters of reli- 
gion (or in your ftile, ** the officers of the church”’) are direct- 
ed to ufe ** are not carnal,” but f{piritual. 

‘ For my own part, I believe, it would have fared much 
better with the interefts of true religion, if it had been left to 
miake its way by the force of its own native excellence, and 
evidence only, than it hath done fince it hath been incorporated 
with civil conftitutions, and eftablifhed by human laws. —But 
when national eftablifhments, befides the rewards which they 
beftow upon their church officers, are guarded by temporal 
penalties, inflicted on all who cannot follow the lead of the 
public wifdom and public conicience, they are then neither 
better nor worfe ‘than notorious violations of the laws ot 
Chrift, and of his royal prerogative; they are deftructive of the 
very defign of his religion, which is of no value if the profef- 
fion and practice of it be not a free and reafonable fervice ; and 
are an open invafion of the common rights of humanity.’ 

We could with pleafure attend Dr. Furneaux through the 
remainder of what he hath faid upon the fubje& of pun:fhing 
Herely, and upon the intimation of Sir William Blackitone, 
that it is the right of a national church to prevent the 
propagation of crude and undigefted fentiments in religious 
matters; but we proceed to the third letter, which reiarcs to 
the learned Judge’s account of the penal ftatute againit the 
Deifts, he learned Commentator argues the iitnels of their 
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being punifhed by the magiftrate, from the tendency of their 
principles, and from the nature of judicial oaths, which cannot 
have their effect, where chriftianity is depreciated. But our 
ingentous Author hath clearly refuted thefe arguments, and has 
particularly infifted upon the neceflity of diftinguifhing between 
the tendency of principles and the overt acts arifing from them ; 
after which he has entered into a diftinét enquiry, whether the 
reproaches and calumnies which infidels throw upon religion be 
a proper ground of punifhment by the civil power. We can 
only tranfcribe part of what he has advanced towards the 
conclufion of this letter. ‘ Indeed, fays he, difcovering a dif- 
pofition to take refuge in temporal penalties, whenever any 
perfons in difcourfe or writings mifreprefent and revile (or, as 
you ftile it, affront) our holy religion, and depreciate its 
efficacy, is acting as if we apprehended the caufe had no other 
and better fupport. Whereas, for three hundred years after its 
firft.promulgation, chriftianity maintained its full reputation 
and influence (though attacked in every way which wit or 
malice could invent) not only without the affiftance of, but in 
dire&t oppofition to, the civil power; it fhone with the brighter 
luftre, for the attempts to eclipfe it. And the infults and 
calumnies of its enemies were as ineffectual to its prejudice, as 
either their objections, or, what were more to be feared, their 
perfecutions. And as it was during that period, fo will it 
always be, if there be any ground to rely on that promife of 
our bleficd Saviour concerning his church, that ** the gates of 
hell fhall not prevail againft it.” 

‘In the mean time, compaffion to all ignorant, petulant, 
malicious adverfaries of our holy religion; and a defire to 
obviate the mifchief they do, by refuting their arguments, ex- 
pofing their petulance and malice, and, if poffible, working 


.s ° ‘ ; a ° “ 
conv'ction in their minds; are the difpofitions which fuch con- 


its author, fhould excite in his genuine difciples. We fhould 
argue wich fuch men, not perfecute them; fhould endeavour to 
refcue others from the danger of being infected by their prin- 
ciples, with cool reafoning ; but we fhould be careful how we 
attempt to punifh them, left we harden inftead of reclaiming 
them: left we leave room for others to imagine, that not their 
fcoff' and infults, but their arguments, have provoked us by 
being unanfwerable. And indeed, provided it be wrong to 
animadvert, by temporal penalties, on the calm reafoning of 
infidels avainft chriftianity ; it would, furely, be zmprudent to 
punifh them for what renders their arguments, if there be any, 
lefs formidable and prejudicial ; I mean, their revilings and 
their feurrility. It is zmprudent, 1 fay, by a profecution, to 
hold up to public notice, to introduce into al] converfation, and 
Aa3 excite 


temptible attacks on the honour of the chriftian religion, ané 
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excite people’s curiofity after, thofe fcurrilous writings, which 
would otherwife quickly fink with their Authors into perpetual 
oblivion. Many Infidels, in modern times, have united their. 
efforts againft the chriftian religion ; and they have railed, at 
leaft fome of them, much more than they have reafoned ; but 
they have been heard, and confuted ; and moft of them are 
only remembered by the excellent apologies for chriftianity, 
which they have been the occafion of producing. I hardly 
think they and their works would have been fo foon forgotten 3 
Tam fure, our religion would net have received fuch honour, 
nor infidelity fuch difgrace, and fuch a total defect, if, inftead 
of being antwered by the learned writers, who have employed 
their abilities to fo laudable a purpofe, they had been pro- 
fecuted, fined, imprifoned, or fuffered any other ignominious 
or cruel punifhment, by fentence of the magiftrate. Thofe 
who call for the aid of the civil power, and for the infiiGion of 
pains and penalties, in fupport of the chriftian religion, forget 
the character and conduct of its divine Author; who, when 
his Apoftles, out of zeal for his honour, would have invoked 
fire from heaven on the unbelieving Samaritans, becaufe they 
had juft affrented him, feverciy ere them: ** ye know not 
what manner of fpirit ye are of ; the Son of man came not to 
deflroy mens lives, but to fave them.” 

It is the Commentator’s opinion that the continuance, to 
the prefent time, of the penal ftatute of Elizabeth, againt 
fpeaking in derogation of the common prayer, is not too 
fevere and intolerant. The reafons a figned for this opinion 
are fully confuted by Dr. Furneaux, in his fourth letter ; ; inthe 
courfe of which he hath made fome juft obferyations on the 
little dependence that is to be placed on the determinations of 
councils and fynods, and hath fubjoined a learned note on the 
fgirit‘and conduct ef the four firit general councils in particu- 
lar. He has, likewife, confidered Mr. Juflice Blackftone’s 
afiertion, that ** the reformation,” in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, ‘* was finally eftablifhed with temper and decency, 
unfullied with party-rancour, or perfonal caprice and refent- 
ment.” 

Our Author’s fifth letter is principally taken up in com- 
bating Sur William Biackftone’s fentiment, that *¢ an alteration? 
in the conftitution or liturgy of the Church of England, 
would be an infringement'of the fundamental and effential 
conditions of a union between England and Scotland, and 
would greatly endanver that union.” What Dr. Furneaux 
has alleged with regard to the nature of pac?a conventa 1s pecu- 
Jiarly worthy of notice, and, therefore, we fha!l Jay part of it 
before our Readers. 

¢ [ believe, 
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‘I believe, fays he, it will be admitted, that, in all padc?a 
conventa, OY union treaties, thofe conditions which are pre- 
vioufly infifted upon by either of the contracting parties in its 
own favour, and in which the intereft of the other is not 
involved, though they are ratified in ever fo folemn a manner, 
are neverthelefs alterable, with the free confent of that party 
who is alone interefted therein. ‘This is perfectly confonant to 
reafon, and to the nature of fuch folemn paétions. Indeed, no 
conditions can be made fo unalterable, that they cannot be 
reverfed in the cafe which is here fuppofed; that is, where the 
only party interefted in the condition, and who infifted upon it 
for his own behoof, releafes the obligation, and confents to 
have it altered. And if this principle be allowed, the propriety 
of the application of it to the prefent cafe will appear, if we 
confider, that the union between England and Scotland, though 
an incorporating union in many, was not fo in all, re{pects; and 
particularly that in their Ecclefiaftical capacities, or with re- 
gard to their refpective churches, the two nations, who were 
the original contracting parties, ftill continue feparate bodies : 
I fay, the two nations were the original contracling parties; for 
this fhould be carefully obferved, that, ftrictly ipeaking, the 
two parliaments were not the contracting parties, but the two 
nations ; for whom, and on whofe behoof, the parliaments were 
only agents, or plenipotentiaries, executing an exprefs or implied 
tru{ft. And if fo, either of the two churches, or nations, may 
authorize an alteration of any of the conditions ftipulated merely 
in its own favour, and in which the other hath no intereft; that 
is, the Englifh or the Scottifh nation or church may recede 
from the condition demanded and enaéted in its own favour, 
even though moft folemnly declared to be immutable. And on 
this footing, I mean, on the free confent of the party ioterefted 
therein, the parliament of Great Dritafn gnay make the alter- 
ations in queftion.’— 

‘ This is the footing upon which, I think, the cafe fhould 
be put; and not merely upon a competent authority in the 
Britith parliament to e alterations in the two churches, 
And I am of this dpi, becaufe the parliament of Great 
Britain is to be confidered as guardian, or in truj?, for both 
churches ; and therefore cannot have any auwthcrity, that is 
right, inherent in itfelf (for memo pote/l, quod non jure potef?) to 
difpenfe with the conditions of the union, which were previ- 
oufly declared to be unalterable, in thofe particular refpeé?s in 
which the two nations frill continue separate bodies: here, I think, 
nothing but the confent, exprefied or implied, of each of thefe 
bodies, as to the condition ftipulated in its own favour, can be 
lufacient warrant for an alteration. 
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‘ Let this be illuftrated by the cafe of the Diffidents in 
Poland: can it be thought, that there was an authority in the 
Polifh diet to vacate the folemn paéta conventa, and the rights 
and privileges of the Diffidents grounded upon them? I appre- 
hend, the Diffidents difailow, and proteft againft, fuch a right 
or authority in the diet; and, I think, with reafon; but the 
would have no fuch reafon to complain of any infraction of the 
original fettlement, if no alterations had been made but at 
their own requeft, or with their own free confent. 

‘On the whole, this ftate of the queftion appears to me to 
be the only one that is confiftent with the general nature 
of government as a truft, with the facred regard due to fuch 
pacia conventa as the act of union, and with the rights thereby 
referved to each of the two churches ; and, on thofe accounts, 
to be much preferable to acknowledging, on the one hand, a 
power in the parliament to difpenfe with fuch folemn conditions, 
when, and as far as, they fhall think there is fufficient ground 
for it; or to holding, on the other hand, fuch conditions to be 
unalterable, whatever change of circumftances may render an 
alteration, in the general opinion, expedient and neceflary.’ 

Dr. Furneaux’s fixth letter confiders the celebrated Commen- 
tator’s pofition, that a teft law, excluding Diffenters from civil 
offices, is effential to the idea of a church eftablifhment; and 
the feventh letter refutes the charge brought againft the 
Diffenters, as holding principles which are deftruétive of the 
obligations of fociety. Thefe letters equally merit attentioff 
with the former ones ; but as we have already extended this 
article to a confiderable length, we fhall difmifs it, with 
obferving, that the prefent performance will not only give 
great fatisfaction to the enlightened friends of religious liberty, 
but thar it is well calculated to rectify and enlarge the ideas of 
thofe perfons who have not hitherto fufficiently examined the 
fubject. An enquiry into fome of the opinions, of a political and 
civil nature, which are advanced in the commentaries, if con- 
ducted with the fame ability, accuracy, and candor, that are 
difplayed in the work before us, would be a moft important and 
acceptable fervice to the Public. A ¢ 


—" 





Art. V. The pofthumous Works of a late celebrated Genius, 
deceafed. 12m0. 2 Vols. 5s. Almon, &c. 1770. 


HE celebrated Genius whofe pofthumous works thefe are 
infinuated to be, is the late Mr, Lawrence Sterne ; but they 

are manifeitly fpurious, a fraudulent impofition upon the Public, 
anda flagrant injuftice tothe memory of the dead. They allude 
to many facts and circumftances which did not — till 
Sterne 
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Sterne was dead, and the very account which the fuppofed 
Editor gives of them is wholly contradictory and abfurd ; he 
pretends that they were loofe notes from which the Author de- 
figned to form a large and ferious work ; but that he was pre~ 
vented from executing this defign by an untimely and unex- 
eéted death. In the very next fentence he pretends juft the con- 
trary 5 that fome time before the Author’s death they were put 
jnto his hands to correct or cancel as he fhould think proper. 
If it is true that Sterne intended to form a large and ferious 
work from thefe hints himfelf, it cannot be true that he put 
them into the hands of another perfon to correct or cancel : 
joofe hints that ferve as references to a man’s own mind are 
not objects of correction by another, and to fuppofe that he 
who had written them would leave them to be cancelled before 
they had been ufed, by one who could not poffibly know how 
far they could be ufeful, is too filly even to be laughed at. The 
fuppofed Editor has pretended to give an account of his Au- 
thor’s birth, parentage, and education ; of the origin of his 
idea of uncle Toby, of obligations which he owed to an Irifh 
Lieutenant whom he celebrated by the name of Le Fevre, and 
many other particulars, fome of which are fo extravagant that 
they are unworthy of the Englifh Rogue. He reprefents Sterne’s 
father as a profligate officer, totally abandoning his child to 
idlenefs and vice, taking not the leaft care of his education, 
which, till he was twelve years old, was fuperintended by Le 
Fevre who fent him to fchool: he fays he had alfo an uncle, 
who was a profligate parfon, and neglected the duties of his 
function, to write political pamphlets in defence of the cor- 
rupt adminiftration of the late lord Orford, when he was fir 
Robert Walpole, in hopes of getting prefermcnt: he reprefents 
Sterne as proftituting his parts and principles in the fame fervice, 
and writing a defence of the minifter for his uncle to own, in 
hopes that when fir Robert fhould have provided for his uncle, 
his uncle would provide for him. He makes Sterne accufe 
himfelf of debauching his mother’s maid, by a ludicrous infi- 
nuation that the maid debauched him, and reprefents him as 
having recourfe to the following expedient in order to difcharge 
a debt to Le Fevre of two hundred pounds: 

‘ I happened to be acquainted with a young man, who had 
been bound apprentice to a ftationer in York.—He had juft 
then finifhed his time, come to fet up in London, and had 
rented @ window in one of the fiazged alleys in the city. 

© I hired one of the panes of glafs from my friend, and ftuck 
up the following advertifement on it witha wafer: 

‘“< Epigrams, anagrams, paragrams, chronograms, mono- 
grams, epitaphs, epithalamiums, prologues, epilogues, madri- 
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gals, interludes, advertifements, letters, petitions, memorials, 
on every occafion.—Effays on all fubjects.—Pamphlets, for or 
againft the miniftry.—Wiéith fermons upon any text, or for any 
fect — to be written here on reafonable terms— 

‘© By A— B— Philologer,” 

N. B. The greate/t honour and fecrecy may be depended on, 

© The uncommonnefs of feveral of the above titles raifed the 
curiofity of the public extremely.—So that befides the applica- 
tions made to me for the wfeful fpecies of literature, fuch as ad- 
vertifements, petitions, and memorials, many more were made 
for the chronograms, monograms, paragrams, &c. merely to 
fee the nature of them. 

‘ At night—or to exprefs myfelf more poetically—when the 
evening had ailumed its du/k- gown, I ufed privately to glide into 
my office, to digeit the notes or heads of the day, and receive 
the earnefis, which were directed always to be left with the 
memorandums.— 

¢ The writing to be paid for on the delivery 5 according to 
the nature, extent, or importance of the fubjects.— 

¢ All improper applications, immoral fubjecis, fimoniacal 
propofals, or libertine overtures, were, with icorn and de- 
teliation, rejected.— 1 held na office oppefite to St. Peter.—The 
notes of thefe kinds were thrown into the fire, but the earnefls 
retained, as the fines of iniquity. 

¢ The ocean of vice and folly, that opened itfelf to my view, 
during the period I continued in this odd department of life, 
fhocked and difgufted me fo much, that the very moment | 
had realized Le Fevre’s fum, and difcharged the rent of my 
pane, I clofid the horrid fcene—or, to exprefs myfelf more 
properly in this cale—flopped up the comman fewer.’ 

This furely is a fufficient fpecimen of the performance before 
us, as far as it profefles to relate the life of the fuppofed 
Author ; it will perhaps alfo prove that the real Author is better 
acquainted with the dark fide of life in Dublin than London: 
jn this capital it is not a cuftom for ftationers to hire a window, 
and let ott a pane of it to an under-tenant, nor is there in 
London any place known by the name of a flagged alley. 

A ridiculous ftery is fomewhere told of a contrivance to 
cefraud a man’s family of his fubftance by writing a bequelt of 
it on a {crap of paper, and then having put the words into the 
mouth of the fuppoled teftator after he was dead, taking them 
gut again, in the prefence of fome honeft perfons in the 
fecret who were to fwear they were the laft words that 

came out of his mouth: the Author of this performance, 
except the perjury, bas done worfe, for he has put words into 
the mouth of acead man, to deprive him and his family ol 
woat 
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what is fuppofed to be of more value than money, thcir good 
panes 

As to the eflays, fentiments, and characters, the greater 
art are trifling and common place, but there are fome not 
wholly deftitute of merit ; of this number are the following: 

‘42. The definition of the Godhead is, that his intelligence 
requires no reafoning.— Neither propofitions, premifis, nor deduéitons, 
are neceffary to him.—He is purely intuitivee—Secs equally what 
every thing iS, or is poffible to be.—All truths are but one idea 
only. —All fpace but a fingle point, and eternity itfelf but an in/tant. 

‘ This is a truly philofophic idea of the Godhead ; and is 
fuited to it alone, in one very peculiar fenfe—that any Being 
lefs than infinite, would be rendered miferable by fuch en- 
dowments.—Keafoning, inveftigation, progreilive knowledge ; 
hopes, completions, vi riety, fociety, &c. would be at an end.’ 

‘70. A certain perfon had once done me a fignal piece of 
fervice, but had afterwards behaved himfelf very unworthily 
toward me.—An occafion foon eccurred, which put it into my 
power to requite his ill offices; and I was urged to take ad- 
vantage of it, by @ friend of mine—or rather, an enemy of bis. 

. I objected, ‘that this man had formerly obliged and ferved 
me.— True, he replied 5 but furely his ill behaviour fince that 
time, has fufficiently cancelled both the fervice and the obligation. 

‘ By no means. — Merchants accompts are never to ‘be ad- 
mitted into the higher and more liberal commerce of friendfhip. 
A perfon who has once obliged, has put it out of his power 
ever after to difoblige us. ‘The fcripture has inculcated a pre- 
cept to fargi sive our enemtes.—How a ftronger then mutt the 
text imply the forgrvene/s of our friends ? 

‘ The diz ‘desaliai therefore, being thus cancelled by reli-+ 
gion, ae the obligation without abatement, in moral.—A 
kindnefs can never be cancelled—wot even by repaying it. 

‘165. A lie is de/perate cowardice.—It is to fear man, and 
brave God.’ 

It would be dificult to enlarge this Extract, and we cannot 
pretend to fay, that what we have taken already from this book 
is to be found no where elfe, for the Author has inferted a 
fabulous ftory of one Gleichen a German count, faid to have 
obtained a difpenfation from the Pope to have two wives, upon 

tis bringing home a Turkifh lady who had delivered him from 
captis ‘ity, to the wife whom he had left behind him when he 
ne Europe. This ftory is to be found both in Bayle and Moreri, 
though our Author relates it with an air of importance, and 


as an biftorical fa@ that is worthy of credit, 
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Art. VI. 4 Chronological Series of Engravers from the Inven. 
tion of the Art to the beginning of the prefent Century. 12mo, 
3s. Cambridge printed, and fold in London by T. Davies, 


&c. 1770. 


T HE principal defign of this Series is to affift the colle@or 

of prints in arranging them; by inferting not only the 
name of the artift and the time when he wrought, but in general, 
an account where he was born, who was his mafter, and what 
were his fubjects, his manner, his merit, and the fignature by 
which his works were diftinguifhed. Many of thefe particulars 
however are frequently wanting, and fometimes all of them ; 
the name only of the artift being inferted as having lived fome- 
time in the century, without {pecifying the year, or any other 
particular. 

In the preface the Author has attempted to trace the Art of 
Engraving to its fource, but without fuccefs ; Italy, Germany, 
and Holland, have refpectively put in their claims, which ftill 
remain undetermined. 

The Italians fay, that the art of taking prints from an en- 

raved plate was difcovered in 1460, by Tomafo Finiguerra, 
a gold{mith of Florence, who communicated jt to Baccio Bal- 
dini, another goldfmith of the fame city. Baldini engraved 
feveral plates from drawings of Aleflandro Boticelli, and was 
afterwards affifted by Andrea Mantegna, who improved the 
art, which from Italy travelled into Flanders, where it was 
firft praGtifed by Martin Schoen. They fay alfo that Boticelli 
himfelf publifhed prints of prophets and fybils about 1460, 
and that he undertook to adorn the 7th edition of Dante, 
which was printed in 1481, with cuts at the head of the 
chapters ; of which he finifhed but three. 

The Germans pretend, that the art was not only difcovered 
but praétifed among them long before the time of Finiguerra ; 
they produce a print by one Hirfchvogel, in 1445, another 
by one H. 5S. in 1455, and fay that the are was practifed by 
Luprecht Ruft, who was Schoen’s mafter, as early as the 
year 14,0. Some of their writers, according to this Author, 
fay, that the art was invented by Francis a Bocholt, but he 
does not mention the time when Bocholt is faid to have lived ; 
they pretend that the immediate followers of Bocholt were 
Iiracl 2 Meckenick, and Martin Stock, and ‘that Stock was 
Albert Durer’s mafter. 

The Dutch in their turn pretend, that the art of taking off 
imprefiions on wood was difcovered by Lawrence of Harlem, 
who died Pf yeen the years {435 and 1440; and that of en- 
craving dh opper and taking impreiions trom plates of that 
metal, 
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metal, by Peter Schoeffer, who had a printing office at Mentz ; 
that Mentz being taken in 1462, and Schoeffer’s printing 
ofice broken up, the workmen deferted and carried the art 
into Germany and Italy. Our Author, by no means able 
to regulate the confufion in which various accounts have in- 
volved the origin of this art, feems to think that it was dif- 
covered in Germany ; he bas therefore begun his Series with 
Martin Schoen, whom he places at Colmar in Germany, and 
{uppofes to have wrought from the year 1460 to 1470. 

His reafon for alloting this period to Schoen, however, does 
not appear, for he fays, that his prints have no date: he has 
not admitted Boticelli, nor Stock, nor Ruft, nor Meckenick 
into his catalogue; he fays indeed, that not a fingle work 
either of Meckenick or Stock has been produced, and that 
there is not even a record of any work by Ruft. But admit- 
ting that there is no record of any work by Ruft, and that 
therefore he has no claim to ftand in the lift, the Author fhould 
not have rejected either Boticelli or Meckenick, for he acknow- 
ledges, in a note, that Boticelli executed defigns for the three 
firt books of Dante, to fay nothing of his prophets and fybils ; 
and, in another note, he has given a very particular account 
of Meckenick, who, he fays, was at Munfter Eiffel near 
Meckenheim in the electorate of Cologne, and worked at 
Bucholt, whence he was fometimes called Ifrael de Bocholt, 
and by fome fuppofed to be the fame with the Francis Bocholt, 
faid by the Germans to have invented the art. Our Author 
fays, that we have books, confifting of cuts reprefenting f{crip- 
ture hiftories, with explanations under each, printed from 
wooden blocks, before the printing with moveable types was 
thought of ; many judicious writers however are of another 
opinion, paiticularly Meerman, in his Origines Typcgraphia * ; 
asour Author himfelf has obferved. He proceeds to tell us, 
that we have a confiderable number of books printed both with 
moveable types and blocks, and adorned with wood-cuts before 
the year 1490. The literal meaning of this paflage is, that 
thefe books exclufive of the cuts, were printed partly from word$ 
cut on blocks, and partly from moveable types ; which perhaps 
isnot the writers fenfe. In a note upon this paflage he gives a 
lift of ** the moft remarkable books printed from blocks, with 
hgures.”” He probably means juft contrary to what he fays ; 
books printed not from blocks, but from moveable types ; for 
among them is Caxton’s Myrrour, printed in 1480; there was 
no reafon to tell us that the figures, which he calls wood guis 





* See Review, vol xxxiv. p. 49? 
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in the text, were printed from blocks, becaufe they could be 
printed from nothing elfe, and yet perhaps this was what the 
Author intended, by words that convey a very different fenfe. 

Our Author fuppofes the invention of etching to have been 
about forty years pofterior to that of engraving, and fays it was 
known to Albert Durer, whofe works he refers to the year 
1494. 

The invention of mezzotinto is given to prince Rupert +; 
the common ftory, fays our Author, is this: © Prince Ru- 
pert, in his retirement at Bruflels, after the cataftrophe of 
his uncle, going out early one morning, obferved a centine| 
at fome diftance from his polt, very bufy in doing fomething 
to his piece: the prince afked what he was about; he replied, 
that the dew which had fallen in the night, had made his fufi] 
rufty, and that he was fcraping and cleanling it. The prince 
Jooking at it was ftruck with fomething like a figure eaten into 
the barrel, with innumerable little holes clofed together like 
friezed work in gold or filver, part of which the fellow had 
feraped off.’—I'rom an accident fo trifling, the fertile genius of 
the prince is faid to have conceived the method of engraving 
called mezzotinto, though others afcribe it to the foldier. Mr, 
Walpole, in his account of engravers, fays, that ¢ the prince 
concluded that fome contrivance might be found to cover a 
plate with fuch a grained ground of fine preffed holes, which 
would undoubtedly give an impreffion all black, and if fcraped 
away, in proper parts, the {mooth fuperficies would leave the | 
reft of the paper all white. Communicating his idea to Warner 
Vaillant, a painter whom he maintained, they made feveral 
experiments, and at laft invented a fteel rolier cut with tools, 
to make teeth like a file or rafp with projeting points, which 
effe€tually produced the black grounds; thefe being fcraped 
away, and diminifhed at pleafure, left the gradations of light, 
The art was improved by Blooteling, who found out the ap- 
plication of the chifflel for laying grounds, which much ex- 
ceeded the roller. George White afterwards made ufe of a 
graver for forming the black fpot in the eyes, and fharpening 
the light, which in preceding mezzotintos, he obferved, had 
never been diftinét. Smith carried the art far towards perfec- 
tion, but even he has been exceeded by feveral now living, 
fome of whom, among other improvements, have added that 
of uniting etching to mezzotinto.’ 

As a fpecimen of this woik we have given the /i/teenth cen- 
tury complete. 








+ The era of this invention is fixed to the year 1649 
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tr Martin ScHOEN: of Cclmar in Germany. 

s According to fome he was Albert Durer’s majter ; others 
fay that he died when Albert was actually on the road fot that 
purpole : but thefe are only conjectures. He is called Hupfe 
Martin by the Germans, and Buon Martino by the idan. 
His engravings are without date. 

‘ His two brothers Paul and George, eminent gold{miths, 
probably engraved with him: another brother, Bartholomew, 
was an engraver; one of his pieces bears date 1479. 

2. ANDREA ManTEGNA: of Padua. 

¢ Born 1451 He became a celebrated painter}; was one of 
Correggio’s mafters ; and confiderably improved the new art of 
engraving. He died 1517. 

3. ANTONIO PoLLAIOLI : of Florence. 

‘ Born 14.26, and died 1498.—T here is a large piece by him 

of 6 naked figures fighting ; the back ground a foreft. 
4. HorATIO SANTI: an Italian, 

¢ He engraved after Pompeio d’ Aquila. 

5. MicH. WoHLGEMUTH: a German, 

‘ Born at Nurimberg 1435. He was Albert Durer’s matter 
in painting ; is thought to have invented etching ; and died 
1519.—Mark M. W. or W. only. 

6. ALBERF Durer: of Nuremberg. 

‘ Born 1470. We have by this celebrated mafter 104 engrav- 
ings on copper, 6 on tin, a great number on wood ; and 6 
etchings. Hevdied 1528. 

‘ His wife Agnes Frey is fuppofed by fome to have executed 
feveral fmall pieces, reprefenting the miracles of Chrift; but 
this is mere conjecture. 

‘ His fon Albert was a fculptor, and probably an engraver, 
—Matthew Grunewald of Afchaffenbourg, who died 1510, 
engraved in Albert Durer’s manner. 

;, Mair. 
8. MatrHew ZAGEL. 

¢ Ornaments in a long form.’ 

This catalogue of the Britith engravers is given feparately, 
for the fake of thofe who may chufe to keep the works of our 
countrymen by themfelves. 

The Series may be of fome ufe to curious perfons ; but it does 
not feem to have been compiled with the judgment and accu- 
racy which appear in Granger’s Biographical Hiftory: a work 
of fomewhat a fimilar kind, to which, probably, it owes its 
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Art. VII. Ionian Antiquities. Publifhed, with Permiffion of 
the Society of Direrranti *, by R. Chandler, M. A, 
F.S. A. N. Revett, Architect. W. Pars, Painter, 
Folio, Imperial Paper. 11]. 118. 6d. unbound. Printed 
by Spilfbury and Hafkell, and fold by Dodfley. 1769. 


THE ftudy of antiquities, and the ufeful refearches of the 

learned in this noble fcience, may be emphatically ftiled, 
in the feaman’s language, fifhing upon the wrecks caufed b 
the ftorms and devattation of time. And, fimilar to this ally. 
fion, Lord Bacon fomewhere compares the folicitude of the 
antiquarian, to preferve the monuments of remote ages, and 
trace the footfteps of ancient wifdom and ingenuity, to the 
provident care of thofe who are induitrious to fave, from the 
all-devouring and all-obliterating ocean, the valuable planks 
and timbers of fhips which have been caft away. 

The world in general, and the lovers of architeCture in par- 
ticular, have, within our own time, been much obliged to fe- 
veral connoifleurs of this country, whofe good tafte, and enter- 
prizing fpirit, have happily manifefted themfelves in their moft 
curious difcoveries, and juft obfervations, relating to the ele- 
gance and magnificence of the earlicr ages, and the amazing 
perfection to which they, as it were a/l at once, carried the arts 
of Building, Painting, and Sculpture. 

Since the commencement of our Review we have feen, with 
admiration and pleafure, the accounts publifhed of the Ruins of 
Palmyra + and Balbec {, by Metirs. Dawkins and Wood; the 
Antiquities of Athens |j, by Meflrs. Stuart and Revett ; thofe 
of Poeftum §, by two different authors ; and now we have the 
prefent account of the remains of ancient ArchiteCture in Ionia; 
a country which almoft rivalled Attica itfelf, for the fplendor 
of its public edifices. 

The account given of this work by the Publifhers is as 
follows ; 

On a report of the ftate of the Society’s finances, in 1764, 
it appeared that they were in poileffion of a confiderable fum 











or 


* In 1734, fome gentlemen who had travelled in Italy, defirous 
of encouraging, a’ home, ataite for thofe objeéts which had contri- 
buted fo mach to their entertainment adroad, formed themfelves into 
a lociety, under the name of The Dilettanti (an Italian word com- 
monly ufed to fignify a lover of mufic, painting, &c.) and agreed 
uppgfuch regulations as they thought neceflary-to keep up the {pirit 
offeeir {cheme. 

+ Sce Review, vol. ix. p. 439. _ 

tT -———----- vol. xvill. p. 59. 

| vol, xxviii. Pp: 302. 

§ - Vol, XxxIX. Pp. $32. 
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ahové what their current fervices required. Various fchemes 
were propofed for applying part of this money to fome purpofe 
which might promote tafte, aud do honour to the Society * ; 
and, after fome confideration, it was refolved, that perfons 
properly qualified fhould be fent, with fufficient appointments, 
to certain parts of the Eaft, to colleét informations relative to 
the former ftate of thofe countries, and, particularly, to pro- 
eure exact defcriptions of the ruins of fuch monuments of anti- 
quity as are yet to be feen in thofe parts. 

_ Three perfons were accordingly elected for this undertaking : 
Mr. Chandler, of Magdalen College, Oxford, Editer of the 
Marmora Oxonienfia, was appointed to execute the claflical pare 
of the plan; the province of architecture was afligned to Mr. 
Revett, who had already given a fatisfactory fpectmen of his 
accuracy and diligence, in his meafures of the remains of 
antiquity + at Athens; and the choice of a proper perfon for 
taking views, and copying bas reliefs, fell upon Mr, Pars, a 
young painter of promifing talents. 

Thefe gentlemen embarked, June 9, £764, on board a fhip 
bound for Conftantinople ; and were landed at the Dardanelles 
onthe 25th of Auguft. Having vilited the Sigean promontory, 
the ruins of Troas, with the iflands of Tenedos and Scio, they 
arrived at Smyrna on the 11th of September. From that city, 
as their head-quarters, they made feveral excuriions. 

In Auguft 1765, they arrived at Athens; where they ftaid 
till June 1766; vifiting Marathon, Eleafis, Salamis, Megara, 
and other places in the neighbourhood. Leaving Athens, they 
proceeded by the little ifland of Calauria, to Trazene, Epidau- 
rus, Argos, and Corinth. Thence they vilited Delphi, Patra, 
Elis, and Zante; and on the 31ft of Auguft they fet jail for 
Briftol, and arrived in England on the 2d of November fol- 
lowing. 

The materials they brought home were not thought unworthy 
of the Public. The Society directed them to give a {pecinien 
of their labours, from what they had found moft worthy of ob- 
fervation in Ionia; ¢ a country, as our Editors exprefs it, in 


en 





* Our Authors have candidly obferved, that a ferious plan for the 
promotion of arts was not the only motive for forming this Society. 
Friendly and focial intercourfe, fay they, was undoubtedly the firit 
great object in view. But, they add, while, in this refpect, no fet 
of men ever kept up more religioufly to their original infitution, it 
is hoped this work will fhew that they have not, Jor that reaion, 
abandoned the cau of Virti, in which they are alfo engaged, or 
forfeited their pretentions to that character which is implied in the 
Rame they have affumed. 

+ In conjunétion with James Stuart, Efq; 


Rev, May 1770. Bb mary 
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many refpedis curious, and perhaps, after Attica, the moft de. 
ferving the actention of a claffical traveller.—Athens, it js 
true, as thefe ingenious Gentlemen farther obferve, having had 
the good fortune to poflefs more original genius than ever was 
colleG&ied in fo narrow a compafs at one period, reaped the 
fruits of literary competition in a degree that never fell to the 
Jot of any other people, and has been generally allowed to fix 
the wzra which has done moft honour to feience, and to take 
the lead among the ancient Greek republics in matters of tafte,’ 

They add, * however it is much to be doubted, whether, 
ugpn a fair enquiry into the rife and progrefs of letters and 
arts, they do not, upon the whole, owe as much to Ionia, and 
the adjoining coaft, as to any country of antiquity. The 
knowledge of Nature was firft taught in the Ionic fchool : and as 
Geometry, Afironomy, and other branches of the Mathematics, 
were cultivated here fooner than in other parts of Greece, it is 
not extraordinary that the firit Greek Navigators, who pafled 
the Pillars of Hercules, and extended their Commerce to the 
Ocean, fhould have been Jonians. Here Hifory had its birth, 
and here it acquired a confiderable degree of perfectien. The 
firft writer who reduced the knowledge of Medicine, or the 
means of preferving health, to an /rt, was of this neighbour- 
hood: and here the father of Poetry produced a ftandard for 
compofition, which no age or country have dared to depart 
from, or have been able to furpafs. But rchiteciure belongs 
more particularly to this country than to any other, and of the 
three Gyeek orders it feems juitly entitled to the honour of hav- 
ing-invented the two firft, though one of them only bears its 
name ; for though the temple of Juno at Argos fuggefted the 
general idea of what was afterward called the Doric, its pro- 
portions were firft eftablifhed here. As to the other arts which 
alfo depend upon Defign, they have flourifhed no where more 
than in Ionia; nor has any fpot of the fame extent produced 
more painters or {culptors of diftinguifhed talents.’ 

From the high reputation fo juftly acquired by Vitruvius, our 
Editors are fully juftified in their farther obfervation, that 
among the remains of antiquitv which have hitherto efcaped, 
in any degree, the injuries of Time, there are none in which 
our curiofity is more interefted than the ruins of thofe build- 
ings which were diftinguifhed by that great writer (and fome 
other ancient authors) for their elegance and magnificence. 
Such are the temples of BaccHuus at Teos; of MineRVA at 
Priene; and of APpotto DipymMzus near Miletus. Thefe 
were the principal objects of their examination, and are the 
capital ornaments of the prefent volume: and, as our Editors 
properly remark, however mutilated and decayed thefe build- 
ings now are, yct, furely, every fragment is valuable pre- 
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ferves, in fome degree, the ideas of fymmetry and proportion 
which prevailed at that happy period of tafte. 

‘ This far, © we are informed, the fociety have thought 
proper, both in juitice to the public, and to the Authors of the 
prefent work, to give a fhort account of the original occafion of 
the undertaking, and of the manner in which it has been 
hitherto conducted. “They have directed the plates of this 
jpectuen * to be engraved at their expence, in hopes that it 
may encourage the Editors to proceed upon the remaining 
materials of their voyage, which will be put into their hands 
with that view.’ 

The fubject of the firft chapter, is the Temple of Bacchus at 
Teos; of the beautiful front of which, our Authors have given 
us an elevation; partly coilecied from the ruins, and where 
thefe were infufficient, compleated from the defcriptions of 
Vitruvius. The diforder in which this ruin lies, is, we are in- 
formed, * fo great, that no fragment of a column, or portion 
of the ccll, is found unmoved from its original place. No 
veltige of the plan couJd be difcovered, much lefs could the 
afpect or fpecics of the temple be determined from its prefent 
flare. But the/e two articles are fupplied from Vitruvius, who, 
in defcribing the Luftylos, gives this temple as an example, 
calling it an Oda Stylos, by which he means the Dipteros, 
fpecitied by the number of columns in the front.’ 

The period when this temple was erected, cannot, our 
Editors apprehend, be exacily aicerta'ned ; yet it is fixed that 
the architeét was Hermogenes, who, with Tarchetius and 
Pytheus, afferted that the Doric order was improper for facred 
edifices. The objections to it are ftated by Vitruvius, who 
remarks that Hermogenes was fo convinced, that he changed 
his plan after the marble was ready; and with the materials 
prepared for conftrucling a Doric pile, erected this lonic tem- 
ple. This architect is alfo recorded as the Author of a treatife 
on the Jonic temple of Diana at Magnefia; a Pfeudodipteros.— 
From the culogium beftowed on its architect, the temple of 
Bacchus at eos may juitly, it is faid, arrogate an addicional 
importance 5 being refpectable as the fole, though imperfect 
monument of fo eminent a maiter; and ufeiul, both as an 
evidence and illuftration of his principles 

Our Editors have traced the ancient hiftory of the Teians, 
and ably given a brief detcriptive {ketch of their country as .t 
how appears, illuitrated by an c’cgant peripective view of 





_” The prefeut publication confifls only of the materials allotted for 
the fir/? wolume of thefe [onian Antiquities. 
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Segigeck and the peninfula of Teos *. The fecond engraving 
connected with this chapter is the entire elevation of the front 
of the temple of Bacchus, already mentioned ; and which is the 
only plate of the kind in this publication. The 3d, 4th, 
sth and 6th plates delineate the bafes, capitals, cornices, 
architraves, &c. &c. all the feveral parts, and members of the 
architectural ornaments being twice exhibited, firft in their 
out lines, and then fhaded, in order to.give a more compleat 
idea of their effect. There are alfo proper head and tail-pieces, 
exhibiting fome bafs reliefs obferved by thefe learned and in- 
telligent travellers. 

The temple of Minerva Portas at Priene, is the fubje& 
of the fecond chapter. Priene was fituated on the fouth fide of 
a mountain called Mycale. It now commands an extenfive 
view over a fine plain interfected by a winding water-courfe 
approaching near to the walls, and by the river Meander. The 
alteration in the topography of this tract, gradually produced 
in a long feries of time, is a very remarkable and ftriking cir- 
cumftance ; and our Authors have obferved, that it will afford 
Curious matter to be enlarged on in the journal of their travels; 
the account being conneéted too much with the different traverfes 
they made through the plain, as well as too prolix to be in- 
ferted here.—At prefent, therefore, they only remark, in 
general, * that Priene, though now feen as an inland city, 
was once on the fea, and had two ports; the plain between it 
and Miletus was a large bay; and the ‘Meander which now 
prolongs its courfe much beyond, once glided {moothly into 
it.’ 

Thefe changes, it is added, are * fo great as to bewilder and 
perp'ex the travelle r, and may be ailigned as the probable reafon 
why fo remarkable a portion of ancient Ionia is at prefent fo 
little vifited or known; the only tour through this tra& as yet 
given to the public, being that which was undertaken in 1673, 
by certain Englifh merchants from Smyrna +. It would be un- 
generous to cenfure the journey as fuperficial and unfatisfactory, 
while it merits fo much applaufe for the liberal defign and 
communicative fpirit of the party, which thus opened a way 
hitherto almoft unfrequented, for the benefit of future enquir- 
ers.—Priene fell by accident into their route, and is mentioned 
as a village called Sanfon, the name by whith, and Sanfon- 
Calefi, it is ftill known. The antiquities noted by them are 
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* 'Feos was feated cn the fouth fide of the ifthmus of a finalf 
penin{fula, which terminates on the Weit, in a low ‘harp point. It 
is no longer inhabited; and the port, fo famous in hillory, 13 
choaked up. The place "is now called Bodrum. 

| Pablifhed by Wheler, in 1682, as alio by Spon. 
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rains, in general, a pillar, and a defaced infcription. It is 
now quite forfaken.’ 

Our Authors inform us, that the whole fpace within the 
walls (of which almott the entire circuit remains ftanding, in 
fome places feveral feet high) is ftrewed over with rubbifh or 
fcattered fragments of marble edifices. ‘The ruined churches, 
fay they, are monuments of the piety of its more modern in- 
habitants ; as the veftiges of a theatre, of a ftadium, and more 
particularly of a {plendid heap ¢ in plate I. are of the tafte and 
magnificence of its more flourifhing pofleffors. 

In the chapter relating to Teos, it is remarked, that Xerxes 
deftroyed all the temples in Ionia, except at Ephefus. 

‘ How foon the Prienéans, after that fatal era,’ fay our 
Authors, ¢ began to rebuild this, and what progrefs they had 
made before Alexander’s time, or whether it ftill Jay in ruins 
when he entered upon his expedition, is uncertain ;’ but, we 
are told, * this mighty conqueror, who (according to Juftin) 
regarded Afia as his patrimony, and with this idea had prohibited 
the pillage on his firft landing, was as ftudious to adorn as the 
flying Perfian had been ready to deface it, not only founding 
new cities, but reftoring the priftine fplendour of the old, and 
re-erecting the temples which the other had thrown down! 
That Priene had her fhare in his favour, is evinced by a valuable 
record, happily preferved by a ftone which belonged to one of 
the Antz, now lying at the eaft end of the heap juft mentioned, 
in large characters, moft beautifully formed and cut. This 
infcription our Authors have copied, and its tranflation is 
this ; : 1 

KinG ALEXANDER 
DEDICATED THE TEMPLE 

TO MrnERVA CIVICA. 

This memorial, it is obferved, may perhaps be deemed 
decifive, with refpect to the age of the fabric, but, fay our 
judicious antiquarians, ¢ it fhould be remembered, that Alex- 
ander was ambitious of infcribing fuch works; and it will be 
unfair to conclude that this was not begun, if not far advanced, 
when he entered Afia; fince on his arrival at Ephefus, in his 
way hither, it is related, that finding the temple of Diana, 
which had been-deftroyed by Heroftratus, rebuilding under 
the direction of Dinocrates, he offered the Ephefians to defray 
all their paft expences, for the gratification which it appears 
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} The ruins of the temple of Minerva Polias. It appears, indeed, 
from the view here given, in the firft plate belonging to chap. II. 
to be a moft fplendid and magnificent affemblage of fragments of 
noble columns, elegant cornices, &c. &c. affording equal matter of 
admiration and regret! 
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he procured at Priene, to wit, the privilege of infcribing it as 
the Dedicator: and this, trifling as it may feem, was then 
efteemed: fo honourable and important, that he could not 
obtain it, even on terms fo very liberal and magnificent.’ 

The architeét of this augutt temple was Pytheus, Or, as 
elfewhere named, Phileos ; of whofe genius this ruin, as*well as 
the high charaéter given of him by Vitruvius, bears noble 
teftimony. But glorious as this fabric was, when entire, it 
prefented, we are told, * another object of admiration to the 
Heathen traveller ; kor Paufanius, afi er affirming that Ionia 
was adorned with temples, fuch as no other province could 
boaft, and enumerating the principal, adds, ** you would be 
delighted too, with that at Priene, on account of the ftatue.” 
L. vil. p. 533. 

In defcribing and illuftrating the engravings appropriated to 
this part of the work, of which there are 12 in number (with 
out-lines and fhadings, as before mentioned, in the article of 
the temple at T’eos) the ingenious writers have remarked a 
circumftance which deferves particular attention ; though it is 
modeftly offered only in the form of a conje@ture, viz. f{peak- 
ing of the infcriptions on fome of the ftones, they obferved the 
degrees of magnitude in the letters ; fens whence it may 
be inferred that regard was had to per/pective, the greater being 
higher and more remote, the {maller nearer to the eye; fo that 
at the proper point of view for reading, all might appear 
nearly of the fame proportion. This is a hint to which our 
atchirects and fculptors would do well to attend, with refpect to 
infcriptions on public buildings, and monuments of confiderable 
altitude. , 

We are forry to learn that many of thefe infcribed ftones 
were much too ponderous to be turned up, or moved afide by 
any ftrength or power that our travellers could apply : which, 
as they obferve, is the more to be regretted, as the legends of 
feveral are not at all injured. They aflure us that they care- 
fully copied thofe portions to which they could gain accefs; 
but thefe, as not relating to the hiftory of the temple, are 
referved for publication in their Collection of Inferiptions. 

The fcite of this temple is covered with ruins, fo confufedly 
heaped together, that neither the number of its columns in 
front can be diftinguifhed, nor the breadth of its intercolum- 
niations meafured ; and, confequently, neither the afpect nor 
fpecies be determined: but our Authors conclude it to be 
evident, from what remains, that the cell was furrounded with 
columns, of which the diameters and intercolumniations (fup- 
pofing them any breadta between the pycnoftylos and diaftylos) 


‘being compared with the extent of ground occupied by the 


ruin, the front of the temple appcars not to have exceeded 
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an hexaftylos, and therefore the afpe&t was undoubtedly the 
peripteros. ; 

We come now to the 3d and concluding chapter of this 
work, which relates to the temple of Apollo Didymeus, near 
Miletus.—n the preceeding chapter, our Authors gave us a wew 
of the plain before Priene, with a brief account of the change 
which has happened between it and Miletus; and now they 
prefent to their readers another very curious view from the 
latter city toward the fea, with references and explanatory 
notes; for all which they gratefully acknowledge themfelves 
indebted to the liberality of Mr. Wood. 

The temple of the Branchidz, or, as it was afterward 
named, of Apolle Didymeus, with the oracle, was feated on the 
promontory called Pofideium at the diftance of 18 or 20 ftadia 
from the fhore, and 180 from the city of Miletus; and both 
are recorded as occupying this fpot before the Ionic migration. 
The appellation Branchide was derived froma very noted family, 
fo called, which continued in pofleffion of the priefthood until the 
time of Xerxes, deducing its pedigree from the real or reputed 
founder and original proprietor Branchus. Several of thefe 
facred tribes flourifhed in Greece, and intermixed, as this did, 
fable with their genealogy, raifing their progenitor, to conci- 
liate a greater refpect from the people, far above the level of 
common humanity. The ftory told by the Branchidz is in- 
deed, as our Authors obferve, fufficiently ridiculous, to need 
an apology for the repetition of it; they have, however, given 
it, as it ftands related by Varro; not impertinently urging in 
excufe, that a tale equally extravagant, is the fubject of a 
noble ode in Pindar, (Olymp. VI.) written to commemorate 
the antiquity and renown of the prophetic family at Olympia, 
the once celebrated ‘Famide. We refer to the book for this 
{tory, and the other curious legends collected by our Authors, 
relating to Branchus, and the prophetic miniftration of himfelf 
and his defcendants in the oracular temple of Apollo at Miletus : 
the ceremonies ufed at their luftrations, the mode of confulting 
the oracle, the juggling tricks of the prieftefs, &c. &c. but we 
cannot omit the remark with regard to the bright god of 
verfe, and his wonderful talent of extemporary verfification. 
Apollo, both at Branchidz and Delphi, difplayed his prefcience 
verbally. * The talent of extemporary verfification was fuppofed 
to be derived from him, and the Pythia, for many ages, gave her 
refponfes in verfe; but prophane jefters (like thofe who, in 
our days, are wicked enough to {coff at the melodious compo- 
fitions of Thomas Sternhold, John Hopkins, and others) 
‘ affirming that of all poets the god of poefy was the moft 
wretched, fhe confulted his credit by condefcending to ufe 
profe; and thefe replies were ? into metre by bards ferving 
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in the temple. From the fpecimens yet extant, we may fafely 
pronounce the genius of the god to have been as contemptible 
in Afia as in Greece, difgracing in both, the heroic meature, 
the chief vehicle of his prediétions: and there likewife, he feems 
to have retreated behind a fubftitute; for, in an in{cription 
relating to this temple, we find the prophet and poet recorded 
as diftinct perfons. 

Our Authors have colle&ted various paflages from the ancient 
hiftorians to fhew that the oracle of Apollo acquired a very early 
and extenfive reputation at Branchide ; and was particularly 
confulted by Croefus, who was profufely munificent upon thofe 
occafions, dedicating his choiceft treafure to a vaft amount, in 
the fame manner as at Delphi. 

The Perfians, under Xerxes the fon of Darius, afterward 
defpoiled this temple and oracle of all their wealth, and then 
deftroyed it by fire, as he in like manner confumed all] the other 
temples of Ionia, except thofe at Ephefus, as before obferved ; 
urging as anexample, the treatment which * Sardis had experi- 
enced from the lonians when in their pofleffion. The 
Branchidez, who fided with the Perfians, became, on _ his 
mifcarriage, the voluntary companions of his flight, to avoid 
the puniihment due to their treachery and facrilege. 

Our Authors are of opinion that the Milefians were too 
much impoverifhed and deprefled to attempt directly the reftora- 
tion of their temple; nor is it certain when they began to rear 
the fabric now in ruins: but the architects, it is here faid, 
were Peonius an Ephefian, and Daphnis of Miletus. ‘The 
former, with Demetrivs, a fervant of Diana, was faid to have 
compleated her temple at Ephefus, which alfo was of the Ionic 
order, and had been planned, but not finifhed, by Ctefiphon 
the Cnoffian, and‘his fon Metagenes, the Authors of a treatife 
on it.—With refpe& to the time in which Peonius lived, our 
Authors have made the following obfervations : 

‘ ‘The age in which Peonius lived, fome perhaps will imagine, 
may be difcovered from the hiftory of the Ephefian temple. 
But it fhould be remembered, the cdifice he compleated was 
that which was begun or intended in the reign of Croefus; for 
many of the pillars were prefented by him; this being the 
temple which rofe cn the contribution of all Afia, and was 200 
years avout; as alfo, that fpared by Xerxes, and of which 
Strabo declares Cherifiphron was the original architect, that it 
was enlarged by another perfon, and finally burned by Hero- 
ftratus—on the night when Alexander was born. The Ephe- 
fians difplayed great zeal for its immediate reftoration; felling 
the old pillars, and beftowing even the ornaments of female 
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érefs to render it fuperior in magnificence tothe other: and this 
was the ftructure of which Alexander offered to defray the 
whole expence for the honour of inferibing it. The architec 
was the famous projector who propofed to Alexander, after 
perfecting this temple, to form mount Athos into a ftatue of 
him, in the attitude of making a libation, with a river iffuin 
from a beaker in one hand, running into a patera held in the 
other, and then vifiting two cities to be founded one on each 
fide+. Peonius, therefore, is to be placed toward the end of 
the 200 years above mentioned; but it is not exactly knowa 
when that term commenced or expired.’ 

Our Authors now proceed to give an account of the fine 
ftatue of Apollo Didymzus, or Philefius, as he is fometimes 
{tiled ; and of the very eminent mafter * who formed it: but 
for this we muft refer to the book—and return to the temple. 

¢ With what magnificence and prodigious {pirit this new 
edifice was deligned, may in fome meafure, as we are here in- 
formed, be collected from the prefent remains. Strabo has 
termed it ‘* the greateft of all temples ;” adding, it continued 
without a roof on account of its bignefs. Paufanius mentions 
it as one of the wonders peculiar tolonia; and Vitruvius num- 
bers this among the four temples which had raifed their archi- 
tects to the fummit of renown.’—Here the learned and inge- 
nious Gentlemen enter on a very curious and entertaining ac- 
count of the facred {prings of Apollo; the vicinity of a {pring 
or fountain being deemed a neceflary adjun& to all his oracular 
feats, We have alfo the remarkable ftory of the cruel extirpae 
tion of the race of the Branchidz, the defcendants of thofe who 
had fled with Xerxes, as before mentioned ; and who had fettled 
among the Bactri, in 2 region remote from Greece, and the 
dread of punifhment. The fins of the fathers, however, were 
vifited on the children, in a manner which will for ever reficc& 
the greateft odium on the memory of the perfidious tyrant, 
who, atter receiving their fubmiffion, put them all to the fword, 
and erafed even the vefiiges of their town, fo that the city re- 
mained a bare fojitude and barren watte. 

Our Authors proceed, in the next place, to inveftigate the 
famous filence of the oracle at the Milefian temple, when it 
was deferred by the Branchide; and of its refumption of its 
prophetic and oracular faculties: alfo of the principal officers 
and chief priefts of the temple; of their craft in their modes 
of divination ; of their pocts, and perfons of inferior rank— 
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t See Strabo, p. 64°c.—In Vitruvius the name of the architect who 
mate this propofal to Alexander, is Denocritus. 
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who, altogether, fettling with their families on the fpot, formed 
a village within the peribolus of the temple, and were fupported 
by the concourfe of votaries.—‘Ve are now led farther into the 
hiftory of the Heathen oracles, though {till with an eye to that 
of Apollo Didymzus, which continued in fome repute long 
after Paganiim itfelf began todecline. After its firft decline 
the emperor Julian wes greatly folicitous to reinftate the god 
in the full pofleifion of his Ionian territory ; which, however, 
he was conftrained to yield up to Chriftianity foon after the 
death of the royal apoftate. Chriflianity, in its turn, has 
been forced to give way to Mahometanifm ; and now it feems 
not improbable that the Turkifh empire, in this part of the 
world, may be fubverted by the Ruflians, by a viciffitude, 
ftranger, and lefs to have been expected, than any that Ionia 
hath yet experienced. 

As to the veftigia of ancient Miletus, and the Didymzan 
temple, including al{o thofe of its later inhabitants the Chriftians, 
and, fince them, the Turks, they are thus mentioned : 

¢ Some broken pillars and pieces of wall mark the fituation 
of one or more Greek churches, by which we found the crofs 
‘cut on two fragments. The ruin of a fmall ordinary mofque, 
unroofed, ftands near the temple, with part of a flight of fteps 
on the outfide, once leading to the minaret ; and another was 
erected on the large heap feen in the wiew, [a very fine en- 
graving, for which we muft refer to the work itfelf] a frag- 
ment of the wall remaining, with {teps alfo annexed.’—Other! 
Turkifh ruins are alfo mentioned, at Miletus, and e!fewhere. 

© The veftiges of the town, befide many wells, confift in 
low walls and rubbifh, fpreading to fome extent about the 
temple, with a round building nearer to the fea, probably in- 
tended for a beacon or watch-tower. All thefe were very 
mean, though compofed, it is likely, of materials fupplied by 
the temple, and broken or made portable by fire ; the cavities, 
over which feveral of the furnaces were conftructed, being vifible 
clofe by.—Indeed, it may be conje€tured, from the prodigious 
quantity of marble deftroyed or confumed, that the lime or 
cement fo procured was the ftaple commodity of the place, and 
that, as the ancient inhabitants were maintained by the pro- 
fperity of the temple, the Jatter fubfifted, for a time, on the 
ruin. However, the vaftnefs of the heap in general, with the 
many ftones of great magnitude, the majefty of the columns 
yet entire, with the beauty of the numerous capitals, and of- 
namental members thrown down, and as remarkable for the 
delicacy of their workmanfhip as for the amazing elegance of 
their defign, is ftill fuch as muft imprefs even the taftelefs 
fpeCtator with reverential regret ; and excited, not unworthily, 
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and hiftory were unknown, a perfuafion that this fabric had 
certainly been one of the feven wonders of the world.’ 

We have now only to mention the engravings belonging to 
this laft and moft important divifion of the work. Thele are 
ten in number, befide the head and tail-pieces, which are very 
beautiful plates. I’wo of thefe are the wews already referred to; 
the reft contain plans, profiles, fections, &c. &c. doubly ex- 
hibited, as in the other plates, appertaining to‘the buildings 
which are the fubjects of the two preceding chapters: the ex- 

lanations alfo proving, in like manner, the great {kill and ac- 
curacy of the Commentators. 

We fhall take leave of this curious and valuable work, with 
exprefling our earneft hopes that this account of Ionian Anti- 
quities, together with the other great and noble publications of 
a fimilar kind, mentioned in the beginning of the prefent ar- 
ticle, will contribute much toward improving and fixing our 
national tafte in architecture, by directing it to thofe admirable 
models furnifhed by ancient Greece and Rome, and will help to 
drive out from among us the frivolous guirés of workmanfhip, 
grotefque forms, and tintinnabular trumpery, we have borrowed 
from the Chinefe, whofe gaudy defigns are fo infinitely inferiot 
to the manly ftyle and elegant iimplicity, of thofe miajeftic 
piles which were the glory of the greateft and wifeft nations 
that ever inhabited the earth. @, 








Art. VIII. Thoughts on the Caufe of the prefent Difcontents. 
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TH IS Author juftly obferves that his fubject is delicate, for 

that * if a man happens not to fucceed in fuch an enquiry, 
he will be thought weak and vifionary; if he touches the true 
grievance, there is a danger that he may come near to perfons 
of weight and confequence, who will rather be exafperated at 


the difcovery of their errors, than thankful for the occafion of 
y ’ 


correcting them. If he fhould be oblized to blame the fa- 
vourites of the people, he will be confidered as the tool of 
power ; if he cenfures thofe in power, he will be looked on as 
an inftrument of faétion.’ 

He proceeds, however, to obferve that in all exertions of 
duty fomething is to be hazarded, and that when the affairs of 
a nation are diftracted, it is the duty of private people to ftep 
fomething out of their fphere. He allows that to complain of 
the age we live in, to murmur at the prefent pofleflors of power, 


to lament the paft, and conceive extravagant hopes of the fu-_ 


ture, are the common difpofitions of mankind; but yet as all 
times have set been alike, the general infirmity of human na- 
ture fhould be diftinguifhed from the particular diftemperature 
of our own air and {eafon, 
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Of our prefent ftate he draws a very difadvantageous picture, 
¢ That government, fays he, ts at once drealed and contemned ; 
that the laws are deipoiled of all their refpected and falutary 
terrors; that their inaction is a fubject of ridicule, and their 
exertion of abhorrence; that rank, and office, and title, and 
all the folemn plaufibilities of the world, have loft their reve. 
rence and cffect ; that our fore'gn politics are as much deranged 
as our domefiic ceconomy ; that our depen cacies are flackened 
in their affection, and loofened irom their obedience; thet we 
know neither how to yield nor how to inforce; that hardly 
any thing above or below, abroad or at home, is found and 
entire; but that difconnexion and confution, in offices, in 
parties, in families, in parliament, in the nation, prevail be- 
yond the diforders of any former time: theie are facts univer- 
fally admitted and lamented.’ 

He obferves further, that © this ftate of things is the more 
extraordinary, becaufe the great parties which formerly divided 
and agitated the kingdom are known to be in a manner entirely 
diffolved. No great external calamity has vilited the nation ; 
no peftilence or famine. We do not labour at prefent under 
any fcheme of taxation new or oppreffive in the quantity or in 
the mode. Nor are we engaged in unfucceisful war; in 
which, our misfortunes might eafily pervert our jucgment; 
and our minds, fore for the ifs of national glory, might feel 
every blow of fortune as a crime in government. 

The caufe of the prefent popular difcontent is then confi- 
dered. It is the opinion of our minifters, ¢ that the increafe of 
eur trade and manufactures, that our growth by colonization 
and by conqueft, have concurred to accumulate immenfe 
wealth in the hands of fome individuals; and this again being 
difperfed amongft the people, has rendered them univerfally 
proud, ferocious, and ungovernable; that the infolence of 
fome from their enormous wealth, and the boldnefs of others 
from a guilty poverty, have rendered them capable of the moft 
atrocious attempts ; fo that they have trampled upon al] fubor- 
dination, and violently born down the unarmed liws of a free 
government; barriers too feeble againft the fury of a populace 
fo fierce and licentious as ours. They contend, that no 
adequate provocation has been given for fo fpreading a dif- 
content ; our aftairs having been conduéted throughout with 
seannilicalbhe temper and confummate wifdom. The “wicked in- 
duftry of fome libellers, joined to the intrigues of a few dif- 
appointed politicians, have, in their opinion, been able to pro- 
duce this unnatural ferment in the nation.’ 

-If this account is true, fays our Author, it is very dif- 
couraging, for it refolves itfe! f into this propolition, <¢ That 
we have a good miniftry but a very bad people.” It is however 
1 fometimes 
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fometimes afferted that a fteady perfeverance in the prefent 
meafures, and a rigorous punifhment of thofe who oppofe them, 
will infallibly, in courfe of time, put an end to our diforders. 

Our Author is of another opinion: he fays that particular 
punifhments are the cure for accidental diftempers of the ftate ; 
but that they aggravate thofe which arife from the fettled mif- 
management of the government, or from a natural ill difpofi- 
tion of the people. 

To ihew that the prefent difcontent does not arife from the 
il] difpofition of the people he Jays down as a general principle, 
that the ill difpofition of the people alone has never made popu- 
Jar difcontents very prevalent: that the people have no intereft 
in difordei, and that no revolution in a great ftate was ever 
produced by popular caprice, for that the people never rife 
againit government from a defire of attacking it, but from an 
impatience of fufferings. 

He next examines what the people may now be fuppofed 
to fuffer ; and obferves, it is not to be argued that we endure 
no grievance, becaufe our grievances are not of the fame fort 
with thofe under which we laboured formerly ; not precifely 
the fame with thofe which we bore from the l'udors, and re- 
venged on the Stuarts. Attempts againft the conftitution will 
naturally vary in their mode according to times and circum- 
ftances. A great deal of the furniture of ancient tyranny is 
worn to rags, and the reft is entirely out of fafhion, nor is it 
to be fuppofed that any ftatefman will fall into the fame fnare 
that proved fatal to his predeceflors. If an arbitrary impofition 
is now to be attempted, it will not certainly bear the name of 
iip-money, nor will an extenfion of the foreft laws be now the 
mode of oppreffion. 

Since the revolution no defigns have been entertained againft 
the being of parliament. On the contrary, thofe who have 
been moft devoted to the will of the court have been moft for- 
ward in aflerting the high authority of the Houfe of Commons ; 
thus the power of the crown, almoft dead and rotten as prero- 
gative, has grown up anew, with much more ftrength, and far 
lefs odium, under the name of Influence: this operates with- 
out noife or violence ; this converts the very antagonift into the 
inftrument of power ; contains in itfelf a perpetual principle of 
growth and renovation, and is equally augmented both by the 
diftrefles and profperity of the country. 

The great principle which this Author endeavours to efta- 
blifh, as the foundation of his hypothefis, feems to be, that 
fubje&ts of great natural intereft, or great acquired confidera- 
tion, have, fince the Revolution, a kind of inherent indepen- 
dent right to be minifters of this kingdom, or in other words, 
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to govern it under the fanction, but not according to the di- 
section of the king for the time being. : 

Whether this is not implied in the following extra&, is fub- 
mitted to the judgment of the Reader. 

‘ At the revolution, the crown, deprived, for the ends of the 
revolution itfelf, of many prerogatives, was found too weak to 
ftruggle againtt all the difficulties which prefied fo new and unfettled 
a government. ‘The court was obliged therelore to delegate a part 
of its powers to men of fuch intereit as could fuppert, and of fuch 
fidelity as would achere to, its eltablifhment. Such men were able 
to draw in a greater number to a concurrence in the common de. 
fence. This connexion, necefiary at firft, continued long after con- 
venient; and properly condutied might indeed, 1n all. fituations, be 
an ufeful inftrument of government. At the fame time, through the 
intervention of men of popular weight and character, the people 
poflefied a fecurity for their juit portion of importance in the ftate, 
But as the title to the crown grew itronger by long pofieilion, and 
by the conftant increafe of its influence, thefe helps have of late 
feemed to certain perfons no better than incumbrances. ‘The power- 
ful managers for government, were not iufliciently fubmiilive to the 
pleafure of the poffeffors of immediate and perfonal favour, fome- 
times from a confidence in their own {ftrength natural and acquired; 
fometimes from a fear of offending their friends, and weakening that 
lead in the country, which gave them a confideration independent 
of the court. Men aéted as if the court could receive, as well as 
confer, an obligation. ‘The influence of government, thus divided 
in appearance between the court and the leaders of parties, became in 
many Cafes an acceflion rather to the popular than to the royal {cale; 
and fome part of that influence which would otherwife have been 
poffeffed as in a fort of mortmain and unalienable domain, returned 
again to the great ocean from whence it arofe, and circulated among 
the people. ‘his method therefore of governing, by men of great 
natural intere{t or great acquired confideration, was viewed in a very 
invidious light by the true lovers of abfolute monarchy. It is the 
nature of defpotifm to abhor power held by any means but its own 
momentary pleafure; and to annihilate all intermediate fituations 
between boundlefs firength on its own part, and total debility on the 
part of the people. 

‘ To get rid of all this intermediate and independent importance, 
and to fecure to the court the unlimited and uncontrolled ufe of its own vafk 
influence, under the fole direion of its own private favour, has for tome 
years pait been the-great object of policy. If this were compafied, 
the influence of the crown mutt of courfe produce all the effects 
which the mofi fanguine partizans of the court could poflibly defire. 
Government might then be carried on without any concurrence on 
the part of the people; without any attention to the dignity of the 
greater, or to the affections of the lower forts. A new project was 
therefore deviied, by a certain fet of intriguing men, totally different 
from the fyttem of adwiniitration which had prevailed fince the ac- 
ceifion of the houle of Brun{wick, ‘This projet, I have heard, ef 
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firft conceived by fome perfons in the court of Frederick prince of 


Wales. 

‘ The earlieft attempt in the execution of this defign was to fet 
up for minilter, a perfon, in rank indeed refpectable, and very am- 
ple in fortune; but who, to the moment of this vaft and fudden 
elevation, was little known or confidered in the kingdom., To him 
the whole nation was to yield an immediate and implicit fubmiffion. 
But whether it was for want of firmnefs to bear up againft the firft 
oppofition ; or that things were not yet fully ripened, or that this 
method was not found the moft eligible; that idea was foon aban- 
doned. ‘The inftramental part of the project was a little altered, to 
accommodate it to the time, and to bring things more gradually and 
more furely to the one great end propofed. 

‘ The firit part of the reformed plan was to draw a dine which 
foould feparate the court from the minijiry. Hitherto thefe names had 
been looked upon as fynonymous; but for the future, court and ad- 
miniftration were to be confidered as things totally diflin@. By this 
operation, two iyflems of adminiftration were to be formed; one 
which fhould be in the real fecret and confidence ; the other merely 
oftenfible, to perform the official and executory duties ef govern- 
ment. ‘The latter were alone to be refponfible ; whilft the real ad- 
vifers, who enjoyed all the power, were effeciually removed from all 
the danger, 

‘Secondly, 4 zarty under thefe leaders was to be formed in favour of 
the court againft rhe minifiry : this party was to have a large fhare in 
the emoluments of government, and to hold it totally feparate from, 
and independent ot, oftenfible adminitiration. 

‘ The third point, and that on which the fuccefs of the whole {cheme 
ultimately depended, was ¢o bring parliament to an acquiefcence in this 
projeé. Parliament was therefore to be taught by degrees a total in- 
difference to the perfons, rank, influence, abilities, connexions, and 
character, of the minifters of the crown. By means of a difcipline, 
on which I fhall fay more hereafter, that body was to be habituated 
to the moft oppofite interefts, and the mo:t difcordant politics. All con- 
nexions and dependencies among fubjeéts were to be entirely diffolved. 
As hitherto buiinefs had gone through the hands of leaders of Whigs 
or Tories, men of talents to conciliate the people, and to engage 
their confidence, now the method was to be altered ; and the lead 
was to be given to men of no fort of confidcration or credit in the 
country. ‘This want of natural importance was to be their very title 
todelegated power. Members of parliament were to be hardened 
into an infenfibility to pride as well as to duty. Thofe high and 
haughty fentiments, which are the great fupport of independence, 
were to be let down gradually, Point of honour and precedence 
were no more to be regarded in parliamentary decorum, than ina 
Turkith army. It was to be avowed as a contflitutional maxim, that 
the king might appoint one of his footmen, or one of your footmen, 
for minifter ; and that he ought to be, and that he would be, as well 
followed as the firft name for rank cr wifdom in the nation. Thus 
Parliament was to look on, as if perfectly unconecrned; while a 
cabal of the clofet and back-flairs was fubftituted in the place of a 
hational adminiltration.’ 
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Upon this extract feveral obfervations occur, firft, that it does 
not feem fair to impute the lovesof abfolute monarchy to thof¢ 
who contend that the power which our conftitution allows the 
king to delegate, it allows him to exercife. And fecondly, that by 
the conftitution of this country, whatever accidental corruptions 
may have been produced by influence, all the right, power, and 
authority of the minifter is, and can only be, in virtue of the 
right, power, and authority of the king with refpect to the 
government of this country. And therefore that the power of 
miniftry independant of the king, is unconftitutional, and an 


innovation. 

However, the principle, fuppofed by this Author to be the 
foundation of the prefent general difcontents, ‘* that the king 
has a right to govern by a minifter, and is not conftitutionally 
obliged to govern jointly with him, or rather to fuffer the 
minifter to govern for him in his ftead,” not being here a proper 
fubject of difpute, we fhall trace the account which our Author 
gives of the meafures which were founded upon it. 

He fuppofes nothing to be done by the crown for obvious 
reafons, but imputes all to fome favourites, againft whom any 
charge may be brought with impunity. 

‘ In the firft place, fays he, > proceeded gradually, but not 
flowly, to deftroy every thing of ftrength which did not derive its 
principal nourifhment from the immediate pleafure of the court. 
The greateit weight of popular opinion and party connexion were 
then with the Duke of Newcafile, and Mr. Pitt. Neither of thefe 
held their importance by the zezw senure of the court; they were not 
therefore thought to be fo proper as others for the fervices which weré 
required by that tenure. It happened very favourably for the new 
fyitem, that under a forced coalition there rankled an incurable 
alienation and difguit between the parties which compofed the ad- 
miniftration, Mr. Pitt was firft attacked. Not fatisfied with re- 
moving him from power, they endeavoured by various artifices to 
ruin his character. The other party feemed rather pleafed to get rid 
of fo oppreflive a fupport ; not perceiving, that their own fall was 
prepared by his, and involved in it. Many other reafons prevented 
them from daring to look their true fituation in the face. ‘To the 
great Whig families it was extremely difagreeable, and feemed almoft 
unnatural, to oppofe the adminiftration of a prince of the houfe of 
Brunfwick. Day after day they hefitated, and doubted, and lin- 
gered, expecting that cther counfels would take place; and were 
flow to be perfuaded, that alf which had been done by the cabal, 
was the effect not of humour, but of fyitem. It was more ftrongly 
and evidently the intereft of the new court faction, to get rid of the 
great Whig connexions, than to deftroy Mr. Pitt. ‘Fhe power of that 
gentleman was vaft indeed and merited; but it was in a great des 
gree perfonal, and therefore tranfient. ‘Theirs was rooted in the 
country. For, with a good deal !cfs of popularity, they poffeffed a 
tar more natural and fixed influence. Long pofleffion of government, 
vait property, obligations of favours given and reccived, eee 
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of office, ties of blood, of alliance, of friendfhip (things at that time 
fuppofed of fome force) the name of Whig, dear to the majority of 
the people, the zeal early begun and fteadily continued to the royal 
family ; all thefe together formed a body of power in the nation, 
which was criminal and devoted. The great ruling principle of the 
Cabal, and that which animated and harmonized all their proceedings, 
how various foever they may have been, was to fignify to the world, 
that the court would proceed upon its own proper forces only ; and 
that the pretence of bringing any other into its fervice was an 
affront to it, and not a fupport. ‘Therefore, when the chiefs were 
removed, in order to go to the root, the whole party was put under 
a profcription, fo general and fevere as to take their hard-earned 
bread from the loweft officers, in a manner which had never 
been known before, even in general revolutions. But it was thought 
neceflary effectually to deftroy all dependencies but one; and to fhew 
an example of the firmnefs and rigour with which the new fyftem was 
to be jupported,’ 

In this extra, government is faid to have been in po/fe/fion of 
whig minifters, not as delegates of the crown, but as it were in 
their own right; and it appears that the taking it out of their 
pofleficn was, in this Author’s opinion, a moft alarming 
encroachment upon public liberty. ‘hus, fays he, for the time, 
were pulled down, in the perfons of the Whig leaders and Mr, 
Pitt, the two only fecurities fir the importance of the people, power 
arifing from popularity, and power arifing from conneétion. 

He fays that * fince the revolution till the prefent reign, the 
influence of the crown has always been employed in /vpporting 
minifters of ftate, and in carrying on the public bufinefs accord- 
ing to their opinions,’ in other words, that fince the revolution, 
the minifter has been king, and the king minifter; the minifter 
has not been an inftrument by which government was admini- 
{tered according to the king’s opinion, but the king has been 
an inftrument by which government was adminiftered according 
to the opinion of the minifter: and till this mode of government 
is again reftored, this Author thinks the ftate will continue ia 
the moft eminent danger. 

He proceeds to give many inftances in which the will of the 
miniftry has been over-ruled by the will of the court, which he 
confiders as the radical grievance. To the over-ruling power he 
gives the name of Back/lairs Cabal, and infinuates that govern- 
ment is no more adminiftered according to the opinion of the 
king now, than when it was adminiftered according to the 
opinion of a refponfible miniftry. The king, it fhould feem, 
defired nothing more than to govern or rather implicitly to let a 


- Miniftry govern, like his poft-revolution predeceflors, but h 


had thofe about him who withed to draw to themfelves, by the 
aggrandizement of a court faction, a degree of power which 
they never could hope to derive from natural influence or 
honourable fervice. But this fyftem he fays has not arifen from 
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Lord Bute; * we fhould have been tried with it if Lord Bute 
had never exifted, and it will want neither a contriving head nor 
active members when Lord Bute fhall exift no longer.’ 

_ He fuppofes then, not that the king is adminiftering govern- 
ment by a miniftry according to his own opinion, which how- 
ever upon this Author’s principles would be a dangerous attack 
upon the Britifh conftitution, but that government is implicit] 
left to a court faction inftead of a miniftry, a kind of middle 
power, which executes its purpofes by its creatures, according to 
a will of its own, alike independent of the crown and the 
minifter. This he calls a fyftem of favoritifm; the infufion of 
which into a government, which in great part of its conftitution 
is popular, has raifed the prefent ferment in the nation. The 
difcretionary power of the crown, fays he, in the formation of 
a miniftry, abufed by bad or weak men, has given rife to a fyftem, 
which, without directly violating the letter of the law, operates 
againft the fpirit of the whole conftitution. 

But he fuppofes our fituation to be ftill worfe than if the 
Backftairs Cabal direéted the meafures of the vifible miniftry, 
He fuppofes, that the miniftry is left to take fuch meafures as 
they think proper, and that the Cabal, for fome reafon beft 
known to themfelves, intercept the fupport which fhould render 
them effectual, refcind and change them at pleafure, fo that if 
by chance any of the minifters who ftand before the curtain, 
poflefs or affect any fpirit, 2 makes little or no impreffion ; 
foreign ftates well knowing that they are mere fhadows, and 
have nothing to do in the ultimate difpofal of things. 

This indeed is a matter wholly independent of the queftion 
by whofe opinion government fhall be adminiftered, whether by 
that of the crown with the advice of the council, by that of the 
Cabal of a favorite, or by that of a refponfible miniftry. This 
is rather the non-adminiftration than the adminiftration of 
government. Government cannot be the obje& of thofe who 
neither direct, nor acquiefce in the direction of others, but a 
mere wanton exertion of capricious power ; and it is certainly 
of infinite importance to this and every other nation, that fome 
plan of government fhould be regularly and fteadily carried into 
execution by whomfoever conceived, and that the rulers zn fad, 
whether hidden or feen, fhould not fuffer declarations to 
be made, or meafures adopted, in which they do not concur, 
and which therefore they will not fupport; the active power, 
wherever it is feated, fhould be uniform and confiftent, every 
public meafure fhould be its own aét mediately or immediately, 
and not firtt left to the difcretion of others, and then over- 
ruled, 
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Many inftances are given of national difadvantage fuppofed to 
have refulted from this fatal and abfurd practife, particularly the 


following : 

Lord Shelburne dire&ted Lord Rochfort, our ambaffador at 
Paris, to remonftrate againft the attempt upon Corfica; the 
remonftrance was treated with contempt, becaufe it was known 
that Lord Shelburne would not be fupported : Lord Rochfort 
returned full of anger; Lord Shelburne, who gave the orders 
was obliged to give up the feals, and Lord Rochfort, who 
obeyed the orders, received the feals, but immediately went into 
another department of the fame office, that he might not be 
obliged officially to acquiefce in one fituation, under what he had 
oficially remonftrated againft in another. 

The Americans are convinced by fufficient experience that no 
plan, either of lenity or rigour can be purfued with uniformity 
and perfeverance, and therefore turn their eyes from Great 
Britain, where they have neither dependence on friendfhip, nor 
apprehenfion from enmity and look wholly to themfelves. 

The Author proceeds to give fome account of the fuccefs of 
the Cabal, in obtaining a concurrence of parliament in their 
meafures, and makes the following obfervations on the nature 
and character of the Houfe of Commons: | 

‘ The Loufe of Commons was fuppofed originally to be #o part of 
ihe fanding government of this country. It was confidered as a controul, 
iffuing immediately from the people, and fpeedily to be refolved into 
the mafs from whence it arofe. In this refpect it was in the higher 
part of government what juries are in the lower. ‘The capacity of a 
magiftrate being tranfitory, and that of a citizen permanent, the 
latter capacity it was hoped would of courfe preponderate in all 
difcuffions, not only between the people and the ftanding authority 
of the crown, but between the people and the fleeting authority of 
the Houfe of Commons itfelf. I: was hoped that, being of a middle 
nature between fubject and government, they would feel with a more 
tender and a nearer intereit every thing that concerned the people, 
than the other remoter and more permanent parts of legiflature. 

‘ Whatever alterations time and the neceflary accommodation of 
bufinefs may have introduced, this charaéter can never be fuftained, 
unlefs the Houfe of Commons fhall be made to bear fome ftamp of the 
aftual difpofition of the people at large. It would (among public 
misfortunes) be an evil more natural and tolerable, that the Houfe of 
Commons fhould be infected with every epidemical phrenfy of the 
people, as this would indicate fome confanguinity, fome fympathy 
of nature with their conftituents, than that they fhou!d in all caies be 
wholly untouched by the opinions and feelings of the people out of 
doors. By this want of fympathy they would ceaf: to be an Houte 
of Commons. For it is not the derivation of the power of that 
Houfe from the people, which makes m in a diitinét fenfe their 
repreientative. The king is the reprefentative of the people; fo are 
the lords; {o are the iudges. They all are tru:.*. for the people, as 
Well as the Commons; becaufe no power is given for the fole fake of 
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the holder; and although government certainly is an inftitution of 
divine authority, yet its forms, and the perfons who adminifter it, al} 
originate from the people. 

aa popular origin cannot therefore be the charaferiftical diftine- 
tion of a popular reprefentative. This belongs equally to all parts of 
government, and in all forms. ‘The virtue, fpirit, and effence of a 
Houfe of Commons confiits in its being the exprefs image of the 
feelings of the nation. It was not inftituted to bea controul zon the 
people, as of late it has been taught, by a doctrine of the moft 
pernicious tendency. It was defigne ed as a controul! for the people. 
Other inflitutions have been formed for the purpofe of checking 
popular excefles; and they are, Lapprehend, fully adequate to their 
object. If not, they ought to be made fo. The Houfe of Commons, 
as it was never intended for the fupport of peace and fubordination, 
is miferably appointed for that fervice ; having no ftronger weapon 
than its mace, and no better officer than its ferjeant at arms, 
which it can command of its own proper author.ty. A vigilant and 
jealous eye over executory and judicial magiftracy ; an auxious care 
of public moncy, an opennefs, approaching towards facility, to 
public complaint: thefe feem to be the true characteriftics of an 
Hovufe of Commons. But an addrefling Houfe of Commons, and a 
petitioning nation ; an Houfe of Commons full of confidence, when 
the nation is plunged in defpair; in the utmoft harmony with 
minifters, whom the people regard with the utmoft abhorrence; who 
vote thanks, when the public opinion calls upon them for impeach- 
ments; who are eager to grant, when the gomcrat voice demands 
account; who, in all difputes between the ea le and adminiitration, 
prefume againtt the people ; who punith their diforders, but refufe 
even to enquire into the provocations to them ; ; this 1s an unnatural, 
a monftrous ftate of things in this conitituiion. Such an affembly 
may be a great, wile, awful fenate; but it is not to any popular 
purpofe an Houfe of Commons, 

fhall, continues this Author, conclude the principle of 

parliament to be totally corrupted and its ends defeated, when I 
fee two fymptoms, 1ft, A rule of indifcriminate fapport to all 
minifters, becaufe this deftroys their very end as a controul, and 
2dly, The fetting up any claims adverfe to the right of free 
election. He then obferves that the junto who call themfelves 
the king’s friends, made a hardy attempt all at once to alter the 
right of election itfelf; to put it into the power of the Houfe of 
Commons, to difable every perfon difagreeable to them from 
fitting in parliament, without any other rule than their own 
pleafure. An attempt was alfo made to fuperfede the anes of 
judicature by juries, and to carry offences, whether rea! or fup- 
pofed, into legiflative bodies, who fhould eftablifh themfelves 
into courts of criminal equity, a name given by Lord Bacon to 
the Star Chamber, by which meafure all the evils of the Star 
Chamber would be revived. 

When the Houfe of Commons was thus made to confider 
itfelf as the mafter of its conftituents, one thing only was 
wanting 
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wanting to {creen it againft all poffible future deviation towards 
popularity ; an unlimited fund of money to be laid out accord- 
ing to the pleafure of the court; an opportunity to effect this 
was taken upon an application to parliament for payment of the 
debts of the civil lift, when the money was voted previous to the 
in/pection of any account by which the grant could be juftified, 
upon pretence that it is a law of parliament, when any demand 
comes from the crown that the houfe muft go.immediately into 
a committee of fupply. 

When this was done, the miniftry, in the fpeech from the 
throne, after thanking parliament for the relief fo liberally 
granted, inform the two houfcs, that they will endeavour to 
confine the expences of the civil government, mot within the 
limits which the Jaw has preicribed, but within fuch limits as 
the honour of the crown can pojffibly admit; thus they gave them- 
felves, under a lax and indeterminate idea of the honour of the 
crown, a full loofe for all manner of diffipation and corruption ; 
and the power of difcretionary di‘qualification by one law of 
parliament, and the neceflity of paying every debt of the civil 
lift by another law of parliament, if fuitered to pafs unnoticed, 
mult, fays this Author, eftablifh fuch a fund of rewards and 
terrors, as will make parliaments the beft appendage and fupport 
of arbitrary power that ever was invented by the wit of man. 

As aremedy for thefe diforders of the ftate, the Author does 
not recommend either fhorter parliaments, or the exclufion of 
placemen, for the inefficacy of both which, he affigns many 
reafons: he does not indeed prefcribe any remedy, but having 
brought the fubject to a more public difcuffion, he leaves the 
lagacity of others to work upon it, obferving, that it is not un- 
common for medical writers to defcribe difeates very accurately, 
on the cure of which they can fay but little. In general, he 
recommends a {trong political connection among the perfons who 
do not approve the prefent fy{tem of government, and a mutual 
effort to place each other in fituations of advantage, with a view 
to encreafe the joint power; he earneftly exhorts them to give 
their own party the preference in all, and by no means to 
accept of any proffers of power in which the whole body is not 
included; not to defert the caufe upon particular meafures, but 
to ftand by each other till they can pluck up the root from 
which general mifchief will for ever proceed. 

We have made this article longer than our political articles 
generally are, but the importance of the fubject, and the celebrity 
of the fuppofed Author, whofe abilitics are cafily traced in every 


page, make an apology unneceflary. : 
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Art. IX. Obfcrvations on a Pamphlet, intitled, Thoughts on the 
Caufe of ine prefent Difcontents. By Catherine Macaulay, 
8vo. 1s. Dilly. 


]N this little traét, Mrs. Macaulay charges the Author of the 

Thoughts with being the mouth of a faction which has loft its 
power by his prefent majefty’s having difplayed the independent 
greatnefs of his fituation, as deploring the emancipation of our 
prince from a ftate of fplendid vaflalage, which was thought 
neceflary to a timid predeceffor in a new eftablifhed fovereignty, 
as the only grievance that exifts amongft us, and the only one 
which he wifhes to fee removed. 

She fays, and without doubt fhe fays truly, that the only 
conftitutional and effectual check upon the executive part of 
government, whether mediately or immediately adminittered, is 
a Houfe of Commons, and not any fa¢tion or party which has 
been fo long a fubftitute in the king’s ftead, that it now 
clamoroufly pleads a kind of prefcriptive right for what the 
Author of the Thoughts calls the po/effion of power. 

The only method of removing the prefent grievances, and 
preventing future, is, in her opinion, the reftoration of the Houfe 
af Commons to its original independence, and confequently, to 
its original office and duty. The diforders attending frequent 
elections fhe thinks is a fhallow pretence ; take away, fays fhe, 
from the reprefentative, by a quick rotation of the office, every 
corrupt profpect of private advantage, and the violent contention 
for feats in parliament both on the fide of government, and 
individuals will fink into the quict coolnefs of nomination for 
parifh officers. If triennial parliaments will not ferve the turn, 
change the whole, or the half of your parliament yearly, and 
deprive your reprefentatives of a corrupt and ftanding intereft 
in the legiflature, by rendering every member incapable of a re- 
election under a certain number of years. 

But allowing this remedy to be effectual, it is not eafy to con- 
ceive the means by which it muft be applied: the duration of 
parliament can only be changed by ftatute, and where will the 
Houfe of Commons be found that will pafs a bill to annihilate the. 
private emolument of its members ? However, let us not defpair 
too foon, the fame union recommended by the Author of the 
Thoughts, among the party that is out, as the means of fufficient 
firength to difpoflefs the party that is in, may, among honeft 
and difinterefted men, fet both parties at defiance, and reftore to 
the people their fhare in our government, not by an imaginary 
communityof intereft with any miniftry, but by reprefentatives 
fairly ahd ffeely chofen from their own body. 

This pamphlet is haftily and negligently written, but it 1S 
full of truth and good fenfe, wholly free from party views and 
party 
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party fpirit, and is a feafonable warning not to enter into any 
dangerous or vigorous meafures again{ft the conduct of our 
prefent governors, without exacting a political creed from 
leaders, who, under the fpecious pretence of public zeal, are to 
all appearance only planning fchemes of private emoluinent and 


private ambition. H 
oe 





Art. X. Afronomical Obfervations, made in the new Obfervatory 
at Cambridge, in the year 1767 and 1768, with an Account of 
feveral Afironomical Inftruments. By the Rev. Mr. Ludlam. 
4to. 10s. 6d, Boards, Cadell. 1769. 


Midft the many unpleafing profpects, which thefe unhappy 
times prefent toa Briton, it is a fatisfaction to find, that 
true fcience ftill lifts her head, flourifhing, unhurt, amidft the 
genera! decline of our principles and manners, and promifing to 
fecure to us fome of thofe laurels which a long feries of illuf- 
trious anceftors have tranfmitted to us. In the nobleft parts of 
fcience, natural and moral philofophy, the reputation of the pre- 
fent age is little inferiour to that of any which have preceded it ; 
not even io aftronomy, where the fame of a Newton may feem 
to eclipfe all other merit ; for we ftill may promife ourfelves the 
moft importznt and ufeful improvements, while, aided by 
geometry, we continue to tread in the fure paths of experiment 
and obfervation.——This laudable fpirit of philofophizing is 
happily promoted by that affiftance which wealth can beftow, in 
the erecting obfervatories, furnifhing them with their expenfive 
apparatus, and liberally providing for the maintenance of thofe 
who fhall be chofen to conduct the obfervations. ‘The prefent 
publication is (if we are not miftaken) the firft-fruits of the 
obfervatory at Cambridge. The name of the Author is fuf- 
ficient to recommend the work to thofe who are converfant with 
the philofophical world, nor will their expectations be dil- 
appointed in the perufal. 

The firft part is a regular and well difpofed feries of aftro- 
nomical obfervations from the gth of July, 1767, to the sth of 
Auguft, 1768; to thefe are added fome obfervations (taken by 
Hadley’s quadrant) of the diftance of the moon from the fun or 
ftars, in order to try the utility of a method of determining the 
longitude, recommended by Dr. Halley, revived by Mr. 
Matkelyne, and now patronized by government. ‘Thefe ob(gr- 


. vations are followed by remarks upon them, which are intro- 


duced by a defcription of the inftrumenrs, and the manner of 
ufing them; in which the clearnefs, precifion, and minutenefs 
of the Author is greatly to be praifed. Though his publication 
has nothing which is not valuable, this perhaps will be found to 
be of not the leaft utility ; as it is buc feidouw that philofophers 
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will condefcend to explain to the world the inftruments by which 
themfelves are fo much affifted, or give any detail of the applica- 
tion of them ; and in the few, who may be thus condefcending, 
it is very rarely that we mect with ‘thofe talents which are 
neceflary to execute this public fervice in an intelligible and 
fatisfactory manner. 

Thé.Quthor proceeds to give fome of the ufes which may be 
made of the obfervations in afcertaining the latitude of the 
place, and the obliquity of the ecliptic. Burt it is to be oblerved 
that there does not appear to be that correfpondence in the 
refults, which might be expected from the accuracy of meridian 
obfervations, taken in a proper and well furnifhed obfervatory, 
and conduéted by fo excellent a philofopher and mechanic as 
Mr. Ludlam. This will appear from the following fummary in 
P- 57° 

Latitude of Cambridge. 
Mean of 11 latitudes deduced trom obtervations near 9 





‘ Ld 

the folitices - - - - - - €8 12 §3 
Latitude from the obfervation of the polar ftar - 52 12 384 
Mean of the latitudes from D° of 3 c1rcaumpolar lars 52 12 25 4 
Mean of D° from D°® cf 3 zenith ftars - - §2 12245 
Mean of D° from L° of 8 other Lars - °- 6212 401 
Mean of 26 latitudes - - - - 62 12 36 3 


Here the greateft difference from the mean of 26 latitudes is 17 
feconds, the difference between the leaft and greateft of the 
zbove Jatitudes is nearly 30 feconds, and the difference between 
the leaft and greateft of the 26 latitudes is 1 min. 13 fec. If 
therefore the mean of feveral obiervations he fubject to a 
probable error of 17 feconds, and two fingle obfervations differ 
from each other by fo much as 4 min. 13 fee. and this with all 
th advantages which an qetersstory fuppofes ; what can be ex- 
pected from a fingle obfervation at fea? And how much may 
thofe be deccived who promife themfelves fo much from the 
prefent lunar method of determining a fhip’s longitude ! 

Bat the following article in the remarks on the obfervations, 
adds greatly to this fufpicion. Mr. Ludlam has annexed the 
longirude of Cambridge according to twelve different compu- 
tations of Mr. Lyons from the oblerved diftances of the moon 
from the fun and ftars in the preceding colleGtion, as taken by 
Hadley’s quadrant. ‘lhefe diftances are not the refule of a 
fingle ‘obfervatir an, but the means of 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 obferva- 
tions; and yet the greateft difference of the longitudes deter- 
mined by them elie the mean of the 12 longitudes i is no lefs 
than 54, 42, and the difference between the leaft and greatett 
is 1° 28°, Mr, Ludlam a'lows that diftances may probably not 
be ses fo exadtly at fea as thefe were, and that the computation 
of the time cannot be fo near the truth as that fhewn by a fixed 

regulator, 
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reculator, yet concludes that the utility of the method may be 
inferred from thefe trials. But furely the very contrary is the 
u(t inference. If with the advantage of obferving at land, 
aided by Mr. Ludlam’s excellently contrived ftand, and that 
great defideratum, the determination of the time from a fixed 
regulator, fo great an error is incurred as 54° 42”, what utility 
is to RA x pected from the application of this method at fea? 
Where, not to mention the other difadvantages, the time alone, 
efpecially in nocturnal obfervations (which will neceflarily 
occur the moft frequently) is fubject to fuch uncertainty, as is 
enough to overfet the whole operation, and deftroy all confi- 
dence in it. There is at prefent no method of determining the 
time at fea, not even in the day, and much lefs at night, which 
can form any bafis for the difcovery of the fhip’s longitude by 
whatever method. If thereto be added all the other proba- 
bilities of error, it is to be feared, it is perhaps to be demon- 
ftrated, that the medium error by the lunar method at fea 
jis much nearer to two degrees than one. 

The remainder of the volume ts a very valuable prefent to the 
public, containing many new, ingenious, and ufeful obferva- 
tions and theorems in aftronomy, and mechanics as fubfervient 
to the ufes of aftronomy. The ftand for placing an Hadley’s 
guadrant in the plane of a great circle pafling through the centre 
of the moon and itar, is a piece of elegant machinery, and the 
defcription of it does the Author almott equal honour with the 
conftruction. Next follow the defcriptions of a tranfit teleicope 
of tin, of a wooden pendulum, ard of telefcopes with feveral 
eye glafles. The theorems for the re¢tifying of fome aftrono- 
mical obfervations, the improvement of pendulums and clock- 
work, are all of the moft ufeful tendency, and fhew the Author’s 
great knowledge both in the geometric and analytic art. His 
account of the properties of Hadley’s quadrant, though new and 
ingenious, is not, in our opinion, fo eafy and obvious as what we 
have formerly feen given to the public on the fame fubjeét. 

The laft of Mr. Ludlam’s papers is one given into the Board 
of Longitude on the fubject of Mr. Harrifon’s time piece, con- 
taining a fhort view of the improvements made or attempted 
by it, and Mr. Ludlam’s judgement of the machine; which is 
given with great candour and generofity. Though Mr. Ludlam 
does not decide pofitively on the merits of Mr. Harrifon’s 
watch, but rather inclines to doubt its utility for the purpofe in- 
tended, yet the public will probably infer, from that degree of 
perfection to which Mr. Harrifon confeffedly attained, and the 
tetimony which Mr. Ludlam fo often bears to the fingular 
avilities of this wonderful mechanic, that his attempts towards 
the folution of that difficult problem, the longitude, have been 
t00 coldly received, and perhaps too haftily dropped in favour of a 
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method which a little experience will probably difcover to beim. 
practicable. 

The public will not expect that we fhould make any extras 
from the various articles which compofe this ufeful publication ; 
but we will venture to recommend it as a valuable addition to 


the philofophical knowledge of this kingdom# ww 


ArT. XI. Philof:phical Tranfactions, Vol. Lyin. for the Year 
1768, continued : See the Review for March, p. 191, 





ANTIQUITIES. 


T3 [S$ clafs whoily confitts of five papers written by the 
Rev. John Swinton, B D. FR. 5S. &c. which contain 
defcriptions of fome inedited Punic and Etrufcan coins, accom- 
panied with interpretrations of the infcriptions, and obfervati- 
ons upon them. In the 3:1 ft article, Mr. Swinton attempts the 
interpretation of a infcription on a Punic coin, which he fup- 
pofes to have been ftruck in the ifle of Gozo, and which has 
never hitherto been explained. In the 37th is contained an 
elucidation of an Etrufcan coin of Pe/fum, in Lucania, emitted 
from the mint there, about the time of the focial war. The 
38th article contains fome remarks upon a denarius of the Ve- 
turian family, with an Etrufcan infcription on the reverfe, 
never before publifhed. In the 39th Mr. S. gives a defcription 
of a Punic coin belonging to the ifle of Goze, hitherto attributed 
to that of Malta: and in the goth, he gives us fome obfervations 
on an inedited coin, * adorned’ with two Punic characters, 
which may, as he apprehends, be ‘ /afely pronounced Aleph and 
Koph, and muft be confidered as forming the firft part of the 
name of fome noted city, cither in Sicily or Africa.’ Mr. 5. 
very fagacioully retreats into a corner of this very fpacious field 
of conjecture ; and not being * able to prevail with himfelf to 
attribute this coin to any town in Africa,’ he fixes upon the 
celebrated city of Agrigentum in Sicily, the moft antient part of 
which was denominated Axea or dcra; in which place he fup- 
pofes it to have been ftruck. 

The Author has fhewn great learning and ingenuity in fup- 
port of his leétions of the infcriptions on thefe different coins: 
but the Reader mutft be poflefled of a tafte perfectly congenial to 
his own, and be endued with no inconfiderable portion of true 
antiquarian gravity and irrifibility, whofe features will not un- 
bend a little on obferving the air of importance, and folemnity 
of diétion, with which he treats the difccvery of a hitherto 
unobferved form of a Punic character ; the bringing to light the 
true name of an Italian general, which had been moft miferably 
mif-fpelt fur many ages ; or the complete reftoration of a crippled 
Samnite element, deprived, by the ruthlefs tuoth of time, of all 
its members except its tail, 
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MaTHEMATICS and MECHANICS. 

Article 3. An Effay on the Force of Percuffion, by William Ri- 
chardfon, M. D. communicated by William Heberden, M, D. 
FR. S. 

The Author of this Effay endeavours to throw fome light on 
the celebrated queftion, whether the force of percuffion be in 
proportion to the mafs multiplied into the {imple velocity, or 
into the fquare of the velocity. Few mathematical queftions, 
we fhall obferve, have been more copioully or ftrongly agitated 
than this; each fide of which has been moft tenacioufly and 
acutely maintained by mathematicians of the greateft name, for 
near a century paft. In fupport of the mathematical reafonings 
and metaphyfical principles employed in this difpute, experi- 
ment has been appealed to by the controvertifts on both fides : 
but experiment has feemed to give its decifion alternately in 
favour of each of the parties. “The queftion bas by others, 
with great propriety, been confidered as, in great meafure, a 
mere difpute about words ; and nothing, it has been faid, was 
wanting to reconcile the difputants, but to define their terms, 
and particularly to agree in afhxing a precife meaning to the 
word, fvree ; for it is certain that the partifans of both doétrines, 
notwithitanding their difference of opinion on this queftion, 
would all give the fame folution to a mechanical problem pro- 
pofed to them. 

The intention of the Author of this paper is, to inquire 
whence the diverfity of appearances, and the different effects 
produced in the experiments made with a view of determining 
this queftion, have proceeded ; and particularly in thofe where 
the force of percuflion has been deduced from the impreflions 
made in fort bodies. He fufpected that the various refults of 
thefe experiments might arife from the nature of cohefion; and 
that ‘ while the force of percuffion produced an effect on the 
whole mafs of matter which receives the ftroke, in proportion 
to the velocity of the impinging body, it might, at the fame 
time, in feparating the cobering parts from each other, produce 
an effect in proportion to the /guare of the velocity.” He was 
led into this way of thinking by obferving that ¢a chord, which 
would bear a very ttrong pull, might eafily be broken by 
giving it a fudden jerk ; as alfo that the weight of a hammer 
did not contribute fo much in driving a nail, as the quicknefs 
of the motion given it by the driver.’ He accordingly con- 
ftruted an apparatus, in order to afcertain the truth or falfity 
of this fuppofition ; determining firft to make experiments on 
fuch foft bodies (clay, for inftance) as have a confiderable 
degree of cohefion ; and then to try the faine body either dried, 
of converted into brick, and reduced into powder, and by thefe 
Means, in a preat meafure, deprived of that quality. From 
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the whole of the evidence given on thefe trials, he concludes 

that ihe impreffions made in foft bodies, by hard ones ftriking 

int ‘hem, vary from each other, according to the degree of 
cohe ion in the refpective bodies; and that the imprefions would 
be in exact proportion of the velocities, could their form be 
perfectly retained by bodies quite void of cohefion:’ havin 
found the impreffions made in clay to be as the fquares of the 
velocit es; while thofe made in brick-duft varied very little 
from the proportion of the velocities acquired. 

Article 15. The «pplication of Dr. Saunderfon’s Theorem for 
gluing unlimited Equations, to a curious Queftion in Chronology : 
By Mr. ‘fames Horfefall, F. R. 8. 

‘Lhe queition folved in this paper is, what is the next year of 
our Lord before the year 1900, in which Eafter-day will hap- 
pen on the 22d of March ; the earlieit day of the year on which 
it ever con happen?’ By the application of the above-mentioned 


compared, as have not yet appeared to be comparable by any 

other method. In the lait article of this clafs, Mr. John Ro- 

bertfon, Lib. R. S. treats of the theory of circulating decimal |) 
fractions, or of thofe decimal fractions which have the fame — 
ficure, or feries of figures, repeated or recurring, fometimes ad 
infinitum. Cunn, Malcolm, and other writers have given rules 
for working queftions, where fractions of this kind occur ; by 
which the operations are greatly fhortened and facilitated: and 
fome of them have fhewn the principles on which thefe rules 
are founded, The Author exhibits thefe principles in a differ- 
ent, and in a more general and concife manner. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Article 4. 4” Effay on the Connexicn between the Parallaxes of 
the Sun and Moon ; their Denfities, and their difturbing Forces on 
the Ocean: By Patrick Miurdxch, D.TD. &.R.S. 

In a paper printed in vol. liv. part 2d, of the Tranfactions, 
the Author bad made mention of a rule which he had ufed for 
computing the fun’s parallax. That rule, however, though it 
gave a folution near the truth, the Doclor obferves, was in 
part founded on authority ; which, however refpectable, ought 
to be cautioufly admitted in inquiries of this nature. This 
paper contains the refult of the Author’s farther and more accu- 
rate confideration of the fubject; in which he employs only 
fuch principles as are founded on the eftablithed theory, and 
deduced from the beft obfervations, 
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Article 16. 4 Determination of the Solar Parallax, attempted by 
a peculiar Method, from the Obfervations of the la? Thanh t of 
Venus : By Andrew Planman, Proféffir of Natural Philofophy 
in the Univerfity of Aboa, Fe. Ge. 

In a diflertation publifhed in 1763, the Author firft explained 
his peculi iar method of determining the folar para!lax, from the 
trranfit of 1761. We fhall only obferve, with regard to this 
article, chat among the fources of error in the many and dif- 
cordant obfervations of this phenomenon, made by aftronomers 
in the fame place, and ufing telefcopes whofe magnifying pow- 
ers were neatly equal, the Author afligns a principal rank to 
their different manner of eftimating the precife times of the in- 
ternal and external contacls, in confequence of the appearance 
of a protuberance, which difturbs the circular figure of Venus 
at thele two phafes, and which he imagines to be produced by 
the refraction of the fun’s rays in their paflage through the 
atmofphere, with which he fuppofes that planet to be furs 
rounded. 

Article 47. Obfervations of the Tranfit of Venus over the Sun, 
and the Eclipfe of the Sun, on ‘fune 3, 17693 made at the 
Royal Obfervatory: By the Rev. Nevil MafRelyne, B. D. 
F. R. S. and Ajironomer Royal. 

The obfervations of this very capital phenomenon here related, 
were made at the royal obfervatory by the aftronomer royal and 
fix other gentlemen, furnifhed with excellent telefcope:, aud 
favoured with a very ferene fky. Without entering into a 
detail of the times of the diferent pha‘es, we fhall endeavour to 
give a general view of the mott remarkable appearances. 

Mr. Mafkelyne obferved the time of the external contact, 
with an uncertainty apparently not exceeding five fecon!s ; and 
that of the internal contaé&, with a feeming unceriainty of 
only three feconds: neverthelefs the differences betwecn the 
obfervations were greater than he expected; confidering that 
all the telefcopes employed might be reckoned pretty neaily 
equal, excepting a fix feet reflector, ufed by Mr. Hitchins, to 
the fuperior excellence and diftinctnefs of which, he principa!ly 
attributes the difference of 26 feconds, by which that geut.e- 
man faw the internal contact before him, Mr. M. feems in- 
clined to attribute thefe differences, in general, to the {mall 
elevation of the Sun and Venus above the horizon, and the 
confequent undulation of their limbs ; and hopes that the like 
differences may not have occurred in places wheve the obferva- 
tions have been made in greater altitudes of the Sun and Venus ¢ 
otherwife, he obferves, ‘ * the > Sun’s parallax will not be deduci- 
ble from the tranfit of Venus with that accuracy which has 
been expected,’ 
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Mr. M. could not perceive any part of Venus’s circumfes 
rence before fhe entered upon the Sun, nor any penumbra, or 
dufky fhade, preceding her firft impreffion on the Sun’s limb; 
which laft appearance had been obferved by Mr. Hirft in the 
tranfit of 1761: but when Venus was a little more than half 
immerged into the Sun’s difcy he faw that part of her circum. 
ference, which was not yet entered upon the Sun, illuminated 
by a vivid, but narrow and ill-defined border of light. To 
Mr. Dollond it appeared rather reddifh, and in ¢ all refpe&s 
like irregular, refracted light.’ Near the time of the internal 
contact, the regularity of Venus’s circular figure was difturbed, 
towards the place where that phajis fhould happen, by the ad- 
dition of a protuberance, bearing a confiderable proportion 
to the diameter of Venus, dark like that planet, and projeAing 
outwards. This protuberance, by its projelion beyond the 
regular circumference of Venus, retarded, during the {pace of 
62 feconds, the formation of the thread of light, which other- 
wife ought to have appeared at the time of the actual internal 
contact of the regular circumference of Venus with that of the 
Sun. At the beginning of the soth fecond, a confiderable 
part of the Sun’s circumference, (equal to 1-third or 1-fourth 
of the diameter of Venus) remaining ftill obfcured by this pro- 
tuberance, a fine ftream of light flowed gently round it from 
each fide, and met at the end of the 52d fecond. But though 
Venus and this protuberance were now both within the bodyy 


of the Sun, the latter was ftill feen, nor did it wholly vanifh 


till within about 20 feconds more; when Venus’s circular 
figure was entirely reftored. 

The ingenious Author does not inquire, how juftly the ex- 
iftence of an atmofphere turrounding Venus may be inferred, 
from the appearance of the !uminous border obferved in that 
part of her circumferrence which had not yet entered upon the 
Sun: but the protuberance, which difturbed her circular figure 
at the interna] contact, he confiders as probably caufed by the 
enlargement of the diameter of the Sun, and the contraétion of 
that of Venus, produced by the irregular refraction of the rays 
of light through cur atmofphere, and by the undulation of the 
two limbs, viewed, at fo {mall a height as five degrees, through 
the vapours of the horizon. 

Mr. M. did not fee any ring of light round Venus foon after 
her total ingrefs, and neglected to attend to this phenomenon after 
the planet was farther advanced on the Sun’s dife: but Mr. 
Hitchins obferved it, equal in breath to half her femidiameter, 
© exceflive white and faint,’ but brighteit towards her body, and 
gradually diminifhing in fplendor at greater diftances from it. 
This was obferved likewife by Mr. Dunn, Mr. Dollond, and 
Mr, Nairne. An appearance of the fame kind was noticed by 
fome 
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fome obfervers in the preceding tranfit, and may, in our opinion, 
be juftly confidered as an optical deception, taking its rife 
from the fame caufes which produce the accidental, or imaginary 
colours firft defcribed by Dr. Jurin, and afterwards more par- 
ticularly by M. Buffon ; which are not actually painted on the 
bottom of the eye (as in fome cafes they are feen even after it is 
fhut) and which are produced by the forcible action of light 
affecting the fentient principle in a particular, but generally 
determinate manner, and are mere creatures of the imagination. 
An illufion perfe&tly fimilar to this, and doubtlefs arifing from 
the fame caufe, may eafily be experienced by any perfon who 
will for fome time view, with the fame attention with which 
shefe obfervers infpected Venus, a circular fpot of ink, or a 
black patch placed on a fheet of white paper ; where it will be 
feen furrounded by a circular border, exceeding in whitenefs 
the other parts of the paper, and refembling the lum#nous ring 
obferved round her circumference both in this and the former 
tranfit. 

The eclipfe of the Sun, on the following morning, was for} 
tunately obferved to great advantage, and will furnifh the means 
of fettling the longitudes of thofe places fituated in the northern 
and eaftern parts of the world, where it may have been obferved, 
and confequently render the obfervations of the tranfit, made 
infuch places, more ufeful and valuable. Several inequalities 
in the circumference of the moon feen upon the Sun’s dife 
during this eclipfe, were diftin&ly difcerned by all the obfervers. 
Articles 23 and 24. A Difcourse concerning the Menftrual Paral- 

lax, arifing from the mutual Gravitation of the Earth and Moon y 

its Influence on the Obfervation of the Sun and Planets; with a 

Method of obferving it: By fohn Smeaton, F. R. 8. with an 

introduétory Paper, by the Aftronomer Royal. 

In this difcourfe, to ufe the words of Mr. Mafkelyne, the 
Author ‘ points out the time of obferving the menftrual paral- 
laxes of the planets, in thofe circumftances in which they will 
be greateft; and at the fame time fhews how to obviate the 
error, which would otherwife arife from the inaccuracy of their 
theories, (which muft be neceffarily ufed in the calculation) by 
correcting them from other obfervations, made on purpofe, 
before and after the firft mentioned obfervations.’ 

Article 25. A Defcription of a new Method of cbferving the 
Heavenly Bodies out of the Meridian: By F. Smeaton, F. R.S. 
This may be confidered as an appendix to the preceding 

paper; though the method defcribed in it may be applied to 

celeftial obfervations in general. The initrument, which the 

Author here propofes for obferving the heavenly bodies out of 

the meridian, is a tranfit-teletcope, mounted on a vertical axis, 

and fo conttructed as likewife to defcribe correctiy an almican- 
ther 
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ther and azimuth circle, and which is capable of being retained 
in any pofition. ‘This new method of oblervation, out of the 
meridian, though the author does not efteem it equal to thofe 
in which the common, or Dollond’s micrometer are employed, 
he apprehends to be very little inferior to them, and much 
fuperior to any other method now in practice, in thefe cafes 
But we mutt refer the aftronomical reader to the paper acfelf, for 
the defcription of the manner in which he employs the tranfit. 
telefcope for this purpofe. 

In the goth article are contained feveral aftronomical obfer. 
vations, made in feveral parts of the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, together with others, fome of them correfponding ones, 
made at the Royal Obfervatory at Greenwich. In the 43d are 
given feveral obfervations of the celeftial bodies, made in the 
forks of the river Brandiwine in Pennfylvania, by Meffis, 
Mafon and Dixon, for the purpofe of determining the going of 
a clock fent thither by the Royal Society, in order to find the 
difference of gravity between the Royal Obfervatory at Green- 
wich, and the place where the clock was fet up in Pennfylvania;: 
and in the 46th article are contained fome aftronomical obfer- 
vations made at Swetzingen, in the years 1767 and 1768, by 
Father Chriftian Mayer. DB 

{Lo be concluded in our next. | sd 
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PoLITICAL 
Art. 12. Fugitive political Efays, which have appeared in the Publie 
Advertifer during the lait Winter, 1769 and 1770, under the feve- 
xal Names of Old Slydocts, Faion, Horten/ius, A Lover of Confijien- 
cy, Se. Bvo. 28. fewed. Richardfon and Urquhart. 
OLD Slydoots is undoubtedly to be numbered among the ableft wn- 
ters that have appeared on the fide of adminiftration, in the par- 
ty contefts of the lait winter. His productions, however, are fo well 
known to the public, that there is no occafion for our attempting theif 
charatier. The account he gives of his motives for entering the po- 
litical lifts, and of the particular manner in which he has chofen to 
maintain the combat, will be feen in the following extraé from his 
preface to the prefent collection of his fugitive effays. | 
‘ Alarmed at the audacious conduét of a defperate fa&tion, who 
with a brutality unnatural as that of Nero’s, feemed determined to 
rip up the bowels of their mother-country ; the Author of the follow- 
ing Effays thought it incumbent upon him, as an honeft man, anda 
good citizen, to flep forth in defence of the beft of kings, and beft of 
conftitutions. The plan, which he propofed to himfeif, was fimply 
this: to lay before the people the characters, views, and interefts of 
thofe hypocritical patriots, who were abufing them with {pecious pro- 
feft10ns 
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fefions of public fpirit, and a zeal for liberty. In the execution of 
this plan, he was neceflarily drawn to perfonal reflections; in which, 
however, he has avoided every thing, that might embitter, or em- 
broil domeftic life. He has never entertained the public with falfe 
and fcandalous defcriptions of a bad hufband, or a bad father; nor 
has he made natural frailties, or accidental misfortunes the fubjeét of 
inveckive and ridicule. If he has treated with afperity fome particu- 
lar characters, for whom he formerly profeffed no fmal]l degree of re- 
fpest and reverence; let them confult their own hearts, and afk them- 
felves, whether it be not a proper chattifement for their notorious 
apoitacy? His confcience acquits im of ever having fwerved from 
his principles, or party ; as it does of all mean and mercenary views, 
in writing thefe Effays.’ 

For the prefent, we find, that Old Slyboots, the winter-campaign be- 
ing over, is gone into fummer-quarters. In the effay which concludes 
this volume, and which we remember to have read not many days 
ago, in the newspaper wherein thefe productions have originally ap- 
peared, he thus bids a temporary adieu to his diurnal readers. 

‘ It is now above fix months fince my readers and I became firft ac- 
quainted ; during which period I hope they have not found me a very 
bad companion, confidering the dull and unentertaining road that we 
have traveiled together. Mere politics, I know, to the generality of 
palates, are at beit infipid, and often naufeous; for which reafon EF 
have endeavoured to feafon them well with ridicule, and to convey 
them in the moit agreeable vehicles that J] could potlibly find out : 


Cosi al'egro Fanciul pargiamo afperfs 
Di feavi licor gli orli del vafa. 


* As the bufinefs of the prefent feffion of parliament is now pretty 
well over, I fhall take leave of my readers for this fummer feafon ; 
promifing them faithfully, if I am alive and well, to meet them again 
at the approach of the winter. Indeed, it is the buiinefs of every ho- 
neit man, who loves his king and his country, to do his utmoft ta 
counteract the poifon of fedition, which a defperate faction are every 
day infufing with fo much induitry into the minds of the people; and 
while [am employed in this truly benevolent and upright purpofe, I 
fhall be little folicitous what the profligate tools of a ruined party 
think or fpeak of me. Confcious of the goodnefs of my caufe, and 
the rectitude of my intentions, IE have not condefcended to take the 
leaft notice of all that abufe and fcurrility which the popular faction 
have thrown out againit me trom day to day. I know that calumny 
and falfehood are the conitant refuge of bad writers; who, when they 
cannot reafon, are fure to rail. ‘They conceal the poverty of their ar- 
guments under a black effution of gall; juit as the icuttle-fifh, when 
he is clofely purfued, and hard put to it, is faid tothrow outa quan 
tity of matter like ink, and under that obfcurity efcapes his adver- 
faries,’ 

Thofe who are fond of literary cudgel-playing, will, nodoubt, be 
glad to fee this mafter mount the flage again, at the return of the fea- 
fon for thefe trials of political fill; and there is no doubt but the 
faue managers know their intereit too well ngi to engage him. 


Rev, May 1770. Dd Art. 
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Art. 13. 4 Narrative of the Proceedings upon the Complaint againff 
Governor Melvill. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Becket. 

It is very difficult for us, at fo great a diftance, to form a compe. 
tent idea of the real merits of the conteft that hath for fome years pat 
fubfifted in Grenada, between the jarring parties, by which that colo- 
ny, as well as moft of the other governments appertaining to the Bri- 
tifh empire, is fo unhappily rent and divided. 

We have, in feveral articles *, briefly mentioned the feveral ap- 
peals to the public, made on both fides; from whence fuch of our 
Readers as have not perufed the publications at large, may acquire a 
general notion of the nature of thofe inteftine commotions which have 
given birth to the prefent narrative. 

From this traét they will further learn, that the complainants (the 
gentlemen in the Roman Catholic intereft) againft Governor Melvill, 
did at length urge their point fo far as to bring the affair to an hear- 
ing before the Lords of the Committee of his Majefty’s council, in 
February laft ; but this, itis more than intimated, was only matter of 
form. In fhort, we are frankly given to underitand that the iffue of 
the enquiry had been predetermined; that Mr. Melvill, then in 
England, attended their lordfhips with his difpatches in his pocket, 
ready to fet out on his return to his government, the moment the ex- 
amination fhould be over; and that, accordingly, in half an hour after 
the hearing, and before any report could have been made to the King, 
~~ governor triumphantly fet off for Plymouth, to embark for Gre- 
nada. 

We will not fay that in refentment of this procedure, but rather in 
jupification of themfelves, the accufing party have publifhed this report, 
with the neceflary documents, &c. in which it is profeffedly and 
boldly undertaken to fhew, that ‘ the Lords of the Committee of his 
Majefty’s Council, to whom the complaint againft Governor Melvill 
was referred, acted partially and unfairly in the manner of examining 
into that matter; that confequently the report they may have made 
- to his Majefty, is not to be depended on ;—that from the anfwers of 
Governor Melvill the charges + were fully proved againft him: and, 
confequently, that the perfons who advifed his Majefty to fend back 
Mr. Melvill to Grenada, as governor, were equally difregardful of 
the dignity of the crown, as of the rights of the people.’ 

In the introductory difcourfe juft quoted, we obferve fome very free 
and very fevere ftrictures on the general fubject of the prefent admini- 
{tration of the affairs of our colonies, which this exafperated Author 
reprefents as moft alarmingly defective and ill conduéted.— How far 
his reprefentations are juft, or candid, we cannot pretend to deter- 
mine; but we hope thefe complainants have made the worft of it, a9 
men under ¢heir circumftances of difappointment and chagrin may 
naturally be fuppofed to have done. 


——— 





— 


* See Review for January laft, p. 67. et feg. alfo February, p. 
151, &c. 

+ Viz. ‘ That he had been guilty of fundry illegal, grievous, cruel, 
oppreflive, and unjuft acts toward his Majetty’s {ubjects, contrary to 
the known laws of the land, and derogatory to the high truit, &c.’ 
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Art. 14. Letters to the Earl of Hilfborough, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies; the Marquis of Rockingham, and the Archbi- 
fhops and Bifhops ; on the late Subverfion of the political Syftem 
of the glorious Revolution ; and the manifeft Violation of the A& 
of Settlement, by authorifing and appointing Perfons profefling the 
Roman Catholic Religion, to hold legiflative and executive Offices 
in the Government of his Majeity’s Ilands of Grenada and the 
Grenadines, which are a Part of the Empire of Great-Britain. 
Originally printed feparately, in the Public Advertifer, and now 
coliated and reprinted with Corrections, Emendations and Addi- 
tions: particularly, a prefatory Addrefs to the Proteftants of the 
three Kingdoms, and the Colonies, to whofe ferious Confideration 
thefe Letters are earneftly recommended, By Pliny, junior. 8vo. 
is. Wilkie. 

This advocate, who pleads on the other fide of the queftion, expa- 
tiates with great warmth, and highly applauds the conduct of Governor 
Melvill, whom he confiders as the champion of the Prote‘tant intereft 
in Grenada. That gentleman, as we obferved in the preceding ar- 
ticle, is returned to his government, notwithftanding the ftrong oppo- 
fition made by the other party, to his being fent back in that charac- 
ter. Neverthelefs we learn, from this collection of letters which have 
already appeared in the public papers, that the gentlemen in the 
Roman “ atholic intereft have been fortunate enough to get what are 
here called the precipitate meafures of lieutenant- governor Fitzmaurice, 
in their favour, effectually countenanced here, and eftablifbed*. ‘The 
alarm, therefore, now is, that the Roman Catholics are gaining fuch 
ground in fome of the colonies, as muft greatly excite the apprehen 
fions of every true friend to the Proteftant religion, and our civil li. 
berties. ‘ We now fee,’ fays Pliny junior, ‘ a Roman Catholic bi- 
fhop eftablifhed at Quebec, and a Romifh prieft penfioned at Halifax : 
in the ifland of Grenada, two privy-counfellors, three members of the 
common-houfe of reprefentatives, a judge in the court of common- 
pleas; and juftices of the peace in every parifh of the ifland of Gre- 
nada, all Roman Catholics and Frenchmen, appointed and a¢tually 
exercifing their funétions at this time; while the Proteftant fubjects, 
who alone are intitled to thefe offices, are univerfally difcountenanced, 
fufpended from their public employments. and otherwife punifhed 
for fupporting the laws and conttitutionof their country.’ 

Our Author traces the caufe of all this fuppofed tegard for the 
church of Rome, to what he apprehends to be its original fource. 
* That you,’ fays he, {addrefling himfelf to ‘ the Proteftants of the 
three kingdoms, and the colonies’) ‘ may not charge me with found- 
ing a fal/e alarm in your ears, I muft remind you, that almott every 
odious, every deteftable, every unpopular public meafure, rélative to 
the adminiftration of government, obftinately perfifted in during the 
reigns of the Stuarts, has been as impoliticly revived, and as tena- 
Cioufly purfued fince the 25th of O&cber 1760, through the fecret in- 
fluence, or open violence of the earl of Bute, and his agents. I need 


a 





* What thefe particular meafures were, may be feen in our former 
Reviews, referred to in the notes to the preceding article. 
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not repeat our general grievances, they are too recent and too well 
known: our poor countrymen in New-England are ftill bleeding with 
the wounds given to our conftitution, ‘by the fatal innovation of 
ftanding armies. The freedom of reprefentation: the force of argu- 
ment: the ftrength of manly eloquence : the conviction refulting from 
public debates, are ali lott at home in parliament ; and nothing more 
remains to complete the defolation, but to give the rod of perfecution 
into the hands of the ancient, bl loody {courgers of this kingdom, 
This work is already begun at Quebec, and in the ifland of Grenada, 
as will appear by the following 1c otters 5 and all who are converfant in 
hiftory, know very w ell what hatt y irides Popery and arbitrary power 
have always made, when they once gained footing in Proteftant 
ftates. ‘The firit aét was performed at Quebec : : the fecond at Grena- 
da: the cataftrophe will foon follow, and the piece will be tragically 
completed in England, if we tamely acquicfce in the firft part of the 
reprefentation in “the colonies. Will you not then refcue the conftitu- 
tion of your country, from the hands of an unfortunate woman (edu- 
cated in the arbitrary principles of a petty Germanic court) who has 
called to her aid (merely to gratify her perfonal hatred to the Eng- 
lifh) a dark, defigning, fubtle Scot, inheriting the foul of Machiavel, 
who savours the Romifh religion as the pillar of abfolute monarchy, 
and whefe ultimate view moft probably is, the reftoration of the 
Stuart line to the throne of thefe realms.’ 

But, furely, this is going too far! We hope this writer hath lefs of 
the {pirit of divination or prophecy, than he appears to have of zeal, 
however intemperate, for the good caufe of Liperty: acaufe which, 
we truft, we have asmuch at heart as any Briton or Proteftant whatever; 
although we cannot join in, or give our approbation to, thefe violent 

attacks on perfens in high tation, or in power, upon every flight, and 
sha bite: fallacious appearance * againftthem. Whatever their con- 
dudt be, candour and decency, as well as juftice, require that it be 
candidly and de ently examined, and not outrageoully condemned, 
without a previous hearing, and fair trial The cays in which we 
now live are hot and boifterous ; but the time will come, perhaps, 
when we fhall look with fhame and forrow on the injury that may 
have been done to innocent characters and blamelefs conduct. We 
{peak not merely in reference to any particulars 1 in the difputes which 
have given rife to the prefent article, but from the general view of 
the licentious liberal behaviour of writers and agents en both fides 
of every public gueition. What outrage, what madnefs, what exe- 
Cration, and w hat crimination on all fides'—But, for the honour of 
our cou ntry’ we hope the teitirnony borne by each party agatnft the 
Other is equally falie; for, if it were true f, it may fairly be “inferred, 
that never pide hath {fo worthlefs, fo abandoned a race exifted : and 












* With refpect to gentlemen or the adminiftration of the Colonies, 
the abufe and cbloguy caft upon the: m, by both parties in the prefent 
difpute, aford a ftrong prefumption in favour of their zmpartiality, at 

featt. 

t The preface to the papers collected by Old Siybcors, and the pre- 
face to thefe Letters of Pliny junisr, forma very itriking contrait, in 
this reipcct. 
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we need not heftate to pronounce, that it will be more tolerable for 

Sodom and Gomorrah, in the day of judgment, than for fuch a de- 

generate and wicked nation. 

Art. 15. The Conftitution defended, and Penfioner expofed, in Re- 
marks on the Falfe Alarm. 8vo. 13s. Dilly. 

This Writer is not fo great a matter of the pen as Dr. J——n, the 
fappofed author of the Fal/e Alarm; but he, neverthelefs, makes 
fome obfervations on that famous minifterial performance :—a per- 
formance from which, it is to be feared, no addition will be made 
to that reputation fo juftly acquired by the ingenious writer of The 
Rambler. 

MEDICAL. 


Art. 16. Oratio Anniverfaria, a Gulielmo Harveio inflituta in 
Theatro Collegii Medicorum Londinenfium, habita fefto Santi Luce. 
04.1769. 4to. 1s. White. 

Dr. Swithin Adee is the Author of the prefent anniverfary oration, 
which contains abundance of good ofthodox, Warwick-lane, college 
“ee: delivered in elegant Latin. The poem annexed, entitled, 
Meams, 1 commemoration of Dr. Mead, was firit publifhed without 
the Author’s name in 1755, and was commended by us in the Xilth 
volume of our Review. The Rev. Mr. Bartholomew gave an Englith 
tranflation of this poem, of which alfo our Readers wili find an ac- 
count in our X1Vth volume. See the General Table of Contents to 
each volume. 

Art. 17. The Natural Hiftory of Lac, Amber, and Myrrh, With 
a plain Account of the many excellent Virtues thefe three Medici- 
nal Subftances are naturally pofieffed of, and well adapted for the 
Cure of various Difeafes incident to the Human Body. Anda Re- 
ftorative Balfamic Tincture, which in many extraordinary Cafes 
gives {peedy Relief, as are fully defcribed in the following Trea- 
fe. By John Cook, M. D. of Leigh, in Effex. 8vo. 6d, 

‘oodfall, &c. 

Know all men, by this Natural Hiffory, that Mr. John Jacob, op- 
pohte the Monument, London, prepares, under the direction of !Ur. 
John Cook, three E/fences, and a Baljamic Tin@ure :—and that thefe 
Effences are unparalleled Effences; and that this Balfamic Tincture 
is an unparalleled Balfamic Tinéture. D. 
Art.18, The Family Praétice of Phyfic: or, a plain, intelligiore, 

and eafy Method of curing Difeafes with the Plants of cur crn Crun- 

try. The Afthma with Bitterfweet. The Gravel with Uva ! ri. 

The Dropfy with Bark of Elder. Bleedings with Juice of Netiles. 

And other Diforders with fimple Medicines prepared fiom fuch Piaits : 

Which are fafe and effectual in any Hands: to be had at a Jmell Price 

in all Places in Town or Couniry ; and accompanied with fuch Direc- 

tions that any Perfon may ufe them fuccefifully for himflf cr Family: 

Jaye to all, the Danger of rough Medicines ; and to the Poor, ive 

Expence of Phyficians and Apothecaries. By J. Hill, M.D. 8vo. 

2s, Baldwin. 1769. 

Dr. Hill’s defign in this publication, we apprchend, may be fully 
fet forth in his own words.—‘ It has always appeared to the Author of 
thefe pages, that Britain produced remedies for all its own ace 
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In an unremitted courfe of attention to this fubject for a great number 
of years, proofs of that ufeful truth in regard to feveral different 
difeafes have occurred: thefe he has publithed as they came to his 
knowledge ; and with them plain directions how to treat the feveral 
diforders ; not different in general from thofe of other writers; but 
happily confirmed by his own repeated experience. 

‘ The number being now confiderable, it may be ufeful to place 
them in one view before the general eye together; directing the 
manner of giving fuch as are to be ufed in their native fate; and 
the regimen and rules of life to be obferved with thofe of which the 
Author has made preparations, ‘This will be done upon the plan of 
the different treatifes, publifhed at the time of their feveral difco- 
veries ; or in abftraéts from them. ‘The medicines are appointed to 
be fold by reputable perfons in all quarters of the town and country, 
that it may be in every one’s power, with convenience and fafety, to 
feek his relief, at the price of a few fhillings. 

‘ For thofe who may wifh to fee the particular cafes treated more 
at large, the feveral diftin@ tracts are republifhed ; and where_the 
Author’s aftiftance is defired, it is at every one’s command,’ fou @ 

ros T1¢ A tL. 
Art.19. A Birth Day Offering to a young Lady from her Lover, 
4to. 6d. Dodfley. 

A very genteel eafy piece of gallantry, in which there are many 
pretty lines, and, amongft the reft, the following, addreffed to Time; 

‘ Ev’n ere, as health and beauty fail, 
While lillies o'er the rofe prevail, 

Long e’er thy menac’d ills can harm, 
Though every hour fhould fteal a charm : 
Long e’er, by twenty ftars a day, 

The fpangled heav’n would wear away.’ 

If we are not miitaken, we have feen thefe verfes advertifed in 
name of George Canning, Efq. 

Art. 20" Pride and Ignorance: 4 Poem. By Edward Nicklin, 
Gent. 4to. 2s. 6d. Baldwin. 
Edward Nicklin, Gent. is a baftard of Sir Richard Blackmore’s ; 
he has all his thunder, without his lightning. “Hear how he roars: 
ray * Loud clamour rifing rends the vaft concave, 

“ The cowards how! amidift the fhouting brave. 
The wounded groan, the dying bite the ground, 
‘The cannons bellow, and the hills refound ! 
The {pouting flames from dread battalions flafh, 
And rock the vallies with an hideous crafh. 
The flying bullets whizz acrofs the plain, 
Alarm the ear, and 
What? 








Thirft for blood in vain.’ 
‘Edward Nicklin, Gent. rife up Sir Edward Nicklin. &. 
Art.21. 4 Turkifhb Tale: In five Cantos. 12m0. 1s. Becket, 
This poem, which is unmeaningly called a Turkifh Tale, gives 
us a new fyftem with refpect to the origin of evil. The Creator it 
feems, as foon as he had finifhed Eve, made her a chambermaid, 
of very bad materials, and her name was Vixen. From a little un- 
fortunate 
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fortunate crim. con. with Adam, this Vixen propagated her vile dif- 

pofition, and a great deal of her blood {till remains among us. The 

tale is well enough told, and the Author appears to have abilities 
that deferve a better fubject. 
DRAMATIC. 

Art. 22. Almeyda; or, the Rival Kings: ATragedy. By George 
Edmond Howard. Dublin printed, London reprinted, 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Robinfon and Roberts, 

The firft idea of this performance was certainly conceived from an 
oriental tale written by Dr. Hawkefworth, intitled Almoran and 
Hamet, but of which Mr. Howard makes no mention. 

The tale appears to have been written to prove and illuftrate 
this principle, ‘‘ that if the vicious were affifted by fupernatural powers 
to effect their wifhes, they would, inftead of procuring happineis, 
become proportionably more miferable.” The vices of Almoran 
having exhaufted nature for delight in vain, he repined at the bounds 
within which he was confined, and regretted the want of other powers 
as the caufe of his difappoincment. In this difpofition a genius ap- 
pears to him and tells him that if as weak only he has been wretched, 
thenceforth he fhall be happy, for to thy powers, fays he, mine fhall 
be fuperadded ; a feries of prodigies then takes place at the will 
of Almoran, which, by their natural effeéts, render him at once more 
guilty and more wretched : but the machinery, which is thus effentially 
neceflarv to the ftory, is in the tragedy left out, yet fome of the events 
and fituations whicn it was contrived to produce, are fuppofed to be 
produced without it, and have therefore no adequate caufe. Other 
events and fituations are alfo introduced, in which there is neither 
nature nor art, and the whole performance, as Dryden fays of a 
dream, is ‘* a medley of disjointed things ;” the parts taken feparately 
are equally incongruous; there being neither unity nor propriety in 
the manners, chara&ters, or fentiment. An ambaflador from Circafha 
to Perfia, is reprefented as bringing his daughter Almeyda, a blcom- 
ing beauty of fixteen, through the gazing multitudes of the metro- 
polis, in what the Author calls a 4urnz/bed car; and Almoran is fup- 
pofed to become enamoured of her by feeing her bathe at an open 
fountain, in a garden commanded by the windows of his palace ; 
thus is the ftory of David and Bathfheba tranflated from a rude people 
in a barbarous age, to a country where luxury is carried to the laft 
refinement; where no woman of condition travels but in a clofe 
lister, nor bathes but in the fecret receffes of a palace, the avenues to 
which are fecured by every art of fufpicion and jealoufy. In the tale, 
Almeyda is fuppofed to be feen in confequence of a fire in the 
palace, which forced her into the garden to preferve her life; in the 
play, the incident of the fire is preferved, though it is wholly unnecef- 
fary for the purpofe it was invented to anfwer. Almoran is reprefented 
as rath, irafcible, and impetuous; Hamet as deliberate, gentle, and 
peaceable ; Almoran as a tiger, and Hamet as a lamb; yet the fiery 
Almoran, when a band of Tartars has invaded his dominions to 
tavage and plunder them, advifes to pa > and treat; but the 
gentle Hamet cries out ina rage for flauglter and revenge. The 
gentle Hamet too, when he receives notice from his brother to meet 
Dd4 him 
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him with the nobles of his court, treats the poor fellow who happened 
to be the meffenger with infult and menaces, ‘* vaffal away, nor 
more provoke your fate.”” Almoran having in the fecond as déclared 
before, all the nobles and chief officers of his court, that he is 
detegafined to rule alone, communicates this refolution in the third 
act as a great fecret to his miniiter during a private conference. 

When Almoran declares that he will no more hold any council with 
his brother or his nobles, till ‘‘ the crown is his own umpartnered,” 
Hamet replies, that he is determined io’ maintain his right. This 
conteft between rival kings, nothing but the fword can determine; 
the refolution of each therefore to maintain his fhare in the govern- 
ment, is a refolution to appeal to the fword; yet we find Hamet jut 
afterwards moft pathetically defcanting on the miferies of a civil war, 
and determining to pertth himfelf, rather than bring them upon his 
people. In the very next {cene he determines to incur the evils of a 
civil war, rather than give up his right; and declares, that he takes 
this refolution not for his own fake, but that of his people: thus with 
refpect to Hamet, does this divided kingdom refemble prince Volfcius’s 
boots; Volfcius had one boot on and the other off, and fometimes 
determined to draw on that which was off, and fometimes to put off 
that which was on: fo Hamet now determines to diveft himfelf of his 
fhare of royalty, and then to affume his brother’s, ‘* or He or J, fays he, 
mutt fall, both cannot live.” ‘This, as Bayes fays, 1s among the little 
things that fet off or marra play. Hamet, who is reprefented as 
a devout Mahometan, undertakes to refcind liberties which the 
prophet allowed, and to prohibit polygamy; and it appears that the 
kingdom, inftead of being in the mixed {tate which might be fuppofed 
to refult from a government jointly adminiftered by two different 
charaéters, is reprefented at the fame time, as in a ftate of abfolute 
freedom and abfolute flavery: we find in one page, that all was 
tyranny in confequence of Almoran’s vices, and in the next, that all 
was equity in confequence of the virtues of Hamet. 

In one fcene, we learn that Omar, the preceptor of Hamet, was 
ftabbed, and buried; foon afterwards, we find him alive, and he 
accounts for his refurrection, by telling the old ftory of a fexton 
coming with a candle and Janthorn to rob the body. ‘The wound that 
was fuppofed to be mortal, and produced an appearance of death 
till he was buried, is immediately forgotten, and Omar is found 
‘haranguing the people in behalf of Hamet, making a proceffion upon 
their fhoulders, and abetting the caufe of his pupil with great 
activity and vigour; yet at the critical hour when conteft is to 
decide the quarrel, we find him hidden in a cave difguifed like a 
hermit, and carrying about him a medicine of his own preparation, 
to recover ladies who have been terrified into fits. 

The other incidents and charaéters of this tragedy are equally in- 
confiftent and abfurd; yet the Author has at leaft one admirer, for we 
find prefixed to his performance fome verfes under the name of 
Plrlip Doyne, F{q; in which he is addreffed as the rival of Shakefpeare, 
born to reftore a finking ftage, and infpire virtue by controuling the 
paffions. 
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Art. 22. Heétor: A Dramatic Poem. 4to. 2s. 6d. Flexney. 
A fulfome dedication, a pert advertifement, a contemptible poem. 

SILLY. 

I feel, indeed I do, 

For the beit fifter, all a brother can. 








Gross, 
She repays 
His paffion with the mutual warm return 
Of glowing lufi— 


ONSENSE,. 

Light even gs nothing. 

RipicuLovs, 

~ Give them a cruft, then on to toil 

And danger 
VERY TRUE, 
Of honeft glory, he who robs me, wrongs me. 
Aw. L 

Art. 24. Lhe whole Proceedinzs in the Caufe on the Aétion brought 
by the Right. Hon, Geo. Onflow, Efq: againft the Rev. Mr. Horne, 
April 6, at Kingfion, for a defamatory Libel, before the Right Hon. 
Sir William Blackftone, Kut. one of the Fujftices of bis Majefty’s Court 
of King’s Bench. Taken in Short Hand (by Permiilion of the 
Judge) by Jofeph Gurney. 8vo. 1s. Davies. 1770. 

The pleadings of the council, in this caufe, on the ef2@ of a 
verbal or even a literal inaccuracy, are curi®us. Mr. Onflow was 
nonfuited in a caufe of great expence and expeétation, becaufe, in 
the paper that was read, it was ‘ 11 July,’ whereas, in the record, 
it was‘ the r1ith.? And, in another count, there was pounds for 
pound, Such variations appear immaterial in themfelves ; but with 
refpe&t to the exactnefs required by the law, in proceedings not up- 
on the purport but the tenor of a libel, this rigid formality feems to be 
very right: and the diftinétion between tenor and purport is now 
well underitood and afcertained. 

Reiicious and CoNTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 25. Distrephes Admonifbed: or, Some Remarks on a Let- 
ter* from the Author of Pietas Oxonienfis to the Reverend Dr. 
Adams at Shrewfbury ; occafioned by the Publication of his Sermon 
preached at St. Chad’s, entitled, 4 Te/ of true and falfe Doftrines. 
By a ParisH:oner of St. Chad’s. Svo. 1s.° White, &c. 

The vicar of St. Chad’s is here defended with great judgment,and 
temper, by an able and (as it appears from the refpectful terms in 
which he fpeaks of Dr. Adams) a moft affectionate friend, who 
declares he hath entered into this controverfy without the Doétor’s 
fonient, or even his knowledge +. It is our opinion that he hath 
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* See the 2cth article of our Catalogue for laft month. 

t ‘ You cannot,’ fays our Admonifher, ‘ expeét a learned and accu- 
rate r¢ply from a plain man, who is not Matter of Arts in either of our 
famous Univerfities : but he hath read fomething, and thought much ; 
and cannot bear to fee fo worthy and refpectable a perfon as the vicar 
of his parith treated with feverity, infolence, and contempt, without 
anlmadverting upon it.’ 


Vindicated 
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vindicated Dr. Adams from every charge brought againft him by the 
Letter-writer, in fucha manner as will fully fatisfy every liberal-mind- 
ed, impartial reader. We think he hath, moreover, with equal juftice 
reafon, and propriety, admonifhed his antagonift, on account of his 
uncandid treatment of the good vicar, and for endeavouring, by pre- 
judicing the parifhioners of St. Chad’s, &c. againit their truly pious 
and learned pattor, to obftruct his ufefulnefs in that flation which he 
hath fo worthily filled for about forty years paft. 

Art. 26. The Admonifber admonifhed. Beine a Rep! y to fome 
Remarks on a Letter to the Reverend Dr. Adams, of Shrewfbury, 
By the Author of Pietas Oxonienfis. 8vo. Od. Dilly, 

Staunch to his Orruopoxy, the Author of Pietas Oxonienfs fill 
keeps the field ; and, indeed, however liberal the notions, and forcible 
the reafoning of his antagonift, we are not furprifed at this Writer’s 
firrmne/s. Men are feldom convinced by the arguments of thofe who 
have qppofed them in the way of difputation : for, in controverfy it is, 
genefally fpeaking, rather a trial of {kill, a conte for victory, than a 
difpaffionate fearch after Trurn, that impels and animates both par- 
ties. 

This Writer puts us in mind of Lewis the XIV. who never failed 
to fing Te Deum after a battle, whether he won or loft it; for he 
exults, in the very out-fet of this performance, on the overthrow of 
his antagonif?, who, in his apprehention, has unhappily defeated him- 
felf, or rather, to ufe our Author's own words, ‘ yielded every inch 
of ground’ to his competitor, ‘ without oppotition.’ 

* You cannot beignorant, Sir,’ fays our Author, £ that the grand 
point I endeavoured to eftablifh, throughout my whole piece, was the 
irreconcilable variance between the do¢trines contained in Dr. Adams’s 
fermon and thofe of the church of England; and therefore I obferved, 
in the beginning of my letter, that the gue/iion «vas not fo much whe- 
ther the feriptures and the church were of accord, as whether the Doktor 
and the Church were of accord.’ 

Now the prefent Author apprehends, that from the, quotations he 
makes out of the admonifher’s pamphlet, nothing can be clearer than 
the admonifher’s ‘ hearty averfion to the principles of the Reforma- 
tion [Ca/vinifm he means] and the dottrines of the eftablifhed 
church’ and yet, he adds, ‘ O amazing inconfiftency! whilft you 
vindicate your minifter for his difbelief of the doétrines of the church, 
and whilft both you and he think thofe doétrines to be contrary to 
fcripture, you take upon you to defend his fubfcription to them, even 
though he is obliged to declare that he believes them from his heart 
to be entirely agreeable to the word of God.’ 

But though, totally differing, as thefe gentlemen do, in their fen- 
timents relating to the dottrines of the church, and the nature of the 
clergy’s fubfcription to the articles, fo that we might as foon expect 
to fee oil and water unite, as any agreement between them on thefe 
fubje&ts, this Writer very honourably does his competitor the juftice 
to acknowledge, (after pufhing on the argument with fpirit to what 
he no doubt thinks a decifive conclufion againf both the Reverend 
Doétor and his very fenfible advocate), that he ‘ never faw fo able a 
defence of fo bad a caufe,’ as that which the admonifher hath made, 
in his late publication. But he immediately fubjoins this draw-back 
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upon his candid conceffion:—‘ yet truth,’ fays he, ‘in the weakeft 

hand, will ever be found an over-match for all the attacks of fubtlety 

and deceit.’ ‘This is commonly faid, and we fincerely with it were 
always found to be fo. 

Notwithftanding the feverity of our Author’s charge againft Dr. 
Adams, and, indeed, not againft him only, but all of the clergy, 
who, like him, do not fee, as our Author does, the rid harmony /ub- 
fifting between our articles, homilies, and liturgy, and the saACRED oracles 
of truth; and who are therefore equally guilty of ‘ prevarication,” 
and of holding in one hand ‘ a rea/’ and in the other ‘a convenient 
creed :? notwithflanding the narrownefs and harfhneis of all this, we 
are pleafed with the handfome manner in which he expreffes himfelf, 
withpegard to the minifter of St, Chad’s, in the concluding paragraph 
ths reply, Wid. 

‘To the credit of the Rev. Dr. Adams, I defire to acknowledge, 
that——although I am perfuaded in my confcience that his fyftem of 
divinity is as repugnant to fcripture as it is to the church of England, 
yet, as a man Of learning and benevolence, a gentleman and friend 
to fociety, I really honour and efteem him.’ This teftimony does 
honour to the charaéter of the bearer of it, asa gentleman alfo. What 
follows is equally becoming : ‘although I too deeply feel the corruption 
of my own heart, to deny that there is a vein of fatyr which now and 
then may bleed rather too freely, yet I moft folemnly declare that I 
am in perfect charity with Dr. A. as well as with you, Sir, my un- 
known antagonift; and therefore conclude myfelf, &c,’ W hat 
pity it is, that gentlemen of fuch refpectable parts, and laudable en- 
dowments, do not immediately fhake hands, and be fincere and cor- 
dial friends for the future! fenfible, as men of improved and liberal 
minds ought to be, that differences about modes of faith, or articles 
and tefts of human impofition, are unbecoming the dignity of their 
elevation above the ignorant vz/gar :—in favour of whem, too, and 
for their comfort, be this truth acknowledged, that one bad habit 
fubdued, or one virtue acquired, is worth all the /earning and ortho- 
doxy in the univerfe, with all their train of creeds and canons, and 
all the avs and z/ms, that ever difgraced the annals of religion. 

Art. 27. A fhort Explanation of fome of the principal Things con- 
tained in the Revelation of St. Fohn. Shewing, from the xith chap. 
that the Fall of the Tenth-part of Turkey, bythe oppreffed Wit- 
neffes of Chrift is begun, under the Protection of the Emprefs of 
Ruffia, All Things being now ripe for the Fall of Popery, the 
Appearance of fome powerful infpired Perfon is fhewn to be /peedily 
expected, to reform the Proteftant Church to the primitive Purity ; 
which, according to the xivth Chap. and other places, is to be 
propagated among the Romanitts, and fupported by Wars, till they 
are united in the fame Faith, and in a religious War againft the 
Turks ; which is to commence quickly after the Fall of the Tenth 
part of Turkey by the Witneffes, and be carried on by the Chriftian 
Powers, till it terminates in the Deitruétion of the Mahometan 
Anti-Chrift, and in the Reftoration of the Jews in the Millennium. 
8vo. is. Owen, 1770. 

If any of our Readers are not fatisfied with the title-page, we refer 
them to the Pamphlet itfelf\—Publications of this fort frequently 
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remind us of the notable obfervation of an eminent Divine of the 

eftablifhed church—* That the Book of Revelations always finds its 

expofitors mad, or leaves them fo.’ 

Art. 28. Sermons on Several Occafions. By Thomas Afhton 
D. D. Rector of St. Botolph, Bithopfgate, Fellow of Eton College, 
and late Preacher to the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
8vo. 6s. bound. Whifton. 1770. © 
Moft of thefe fermons were preached on occafion of public fafts 

thankfgivings, &c.—The fubjects, of courfe, are trite; which renders 

it difficult even for a preacher of tafte and learning to advance any 
thing that is new or peculiarly ftriking. Dr. Athton’s fermons, 

however, are diftinguifhed from moit compofitions of this kind, by a 

liberality of fentiment, and a clear and eafy flow of language. BT 


MIsCELLANEOUS. 

Art. 29. Of the Truth. The fublime Doétrine of the new Birth, 
Reformation, and the neceffary Means thereto; or the Truths and Er- 
rors of Alexander Pope, and Bifbop Warburton, zx the Book entitled 
An Effay on Man, confidered and put in a clear Light. A Book that 
no Man or Head of a Family, that value their prefent and eternal 
Peace, foould be without. By Richard Biggs, of the City of Bath. 
1zmo. 1s. Hazardin Bath. 1770. 

It has been the fate of many great men to perifh by very defpicable 
means. The warrior Pyrrhus fell by the hand of a poor old woman ; 
the warrior Warburton falls by the arms of a poor old gardener—for 
fuch, we have been told, is this Richard Biggs of the city of Bath ; 
who, on account of his being the oracle of the alehoufes, is honoured 
with the title of Bihhop Biggs— How Bithop Biggs has encountered 
Bifhop Warburton in the field of fcientific battle, and totally put him 
to the rout, the following paffages afford a very melancholy proof: 


‘ Pore. 

¢ For Me kind Nature wakes her genial power, 
Suckles each herb, and fpreads out every fiower: 
Annual for Me the grape, the rofe renew 
The juice ne¢tareous, and the balmy dew. 
For Me the mine a thoufand treafures brings, 
For Me health gufhes from a thoufand fprings : 
Seas roll to waft Me, funs to light Me rife, 
My footitoo! earth, My canopy the {kies. 


‘ BisHop WarRBuRrTOn. 

‘ If there is any fault in thefe lines, it is not in the general fenti- 
ment, but a want of exadtnefs in exprefling it. It isthe higheft abfur- 
dity to think, that earth is man’s footftool, his canopy the fkies, and 
the heavenly bodies lighted up principally for his ufe; yet not fo, to 
fuppofe fruits and minerals given for that end. 


BisHop Biccs. 

Surprifing, that a man fhould thus blunder! It is the higheft ab- 
furdity, fays he, as Man is placed on this earth, that, therefore, 1 
may be faid, in alimited fenfe, to be his fuotftool ; and, as he is co- 
vered with the fkies, that, therefore, in a comparative fenfe, it may be 


faid to be his canopy; and, as the heavenly bodies are the neceflary 
means 
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means of producing the fruits of the earth, by which man lives, it is 
abfurd to fay they were defigned for his ufe, as the end of them, the 
fruits they were productive of, was defigned for him! Can God be 
faid to defign a thing for a ufe, and not to defign the neceflary caufes 
for the fame ufe? 
‘ Pope. 
‘ Each feeming want compenfated of courfe, 
Here with degrees of fwiftnefs, there of force. 


‘ BisHop WaRBURTON. 
‘ It is a certain axiom in the anatomy of creatures, that in propor 
tion as they are formed for ftrength, their fwiftnedfs is leffened ; or as 
they are formed for {wiftnefs, their ftrength is abated. 


Bisnop Biccs. 
it feems the poet meant of different fpecies, or fpecies in general ; 
but this is only true, according to the Bifhop’s meaning, of particulars 
of the fame fpecies. ‘The horfe is ftronger and fwifter than the bull 


or cow. Arge, jaces! We 
Art. 30. Genuine Copies of the Love-letters and Cards which have 
paffed between an illuftrious Perfonage and a noble Ledy, during the 
Courfe of a late dmour. Publifhed by a Proctor of Doctor’s Com- 
mons. 8vo. 15.6d. Brown. 
An impudent, bare-faced attempt to impofe on the public. 


Art. 31. The Cafe of Ireland being bound by Acts of Parliament in 
England, ftated. With anew Preface. Svo. 358. Hingefton. 
Molyneaux’s famous tract reprinted, with fome prefatory obferva- 

tions relative to the prefent ftate of affairs in Ireland; which highly 
deferve the attention of every reader, who, as a citizen of the world, 
wifhes well to mankind; and, as a fubject of the Britith empire, 
would rejoice to fee every part of it happy 1n the poffeflion of its na- 
tive rights, and in the full enjoyment of all the benefits of a well- 
framed, though now, perhaps, impaired conftitution. 


Art. 32. Letters from Lothario to Penelope. 2 Vols. 12mo0. 

gs. fewed. Becket. 

The Compiler of thefe letters appears to be a perfon of tafte and 
fenfe ; but as the letters themfelves confiit of little more than collec- 
tions, or epitomes, of pieces already publifhed, they hardly come 
within the provinc? of our Review. 

Art. 33. Scme Account of the British Domintons beyond the Atlantic: 
containing chiefly what is moft interefting and leaft known with refpeP 
to thofe Paris: particularly the Important Queftion abcut the North- 
wift Paffage is fatisfacorily difeufed: wich alarge Map; in which 
the faid Juppofed Paffage, and ail the Arétic Regions, are more fully 
delineated than ever befire. By William Doyle, LL, B. 8vo, 
2s. Gd. fewed. Domviile, &c. 

The firft fcheme of Mr. Doylé is to reform geography, by 
altering the great divifions of the world, and impoling new de- 
nominations on them: thus inftead of four quarters, as they are 
Called, Europe, Afia, Africa, and America, he propofes three 
gtand divilions, by the names of Ogigia, Atlantis, and Auftralia: 
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Of thefe, Ogygia is to comprehend Europe, Afia, and Affica, or the 
old world; <At/antis to comprehend America, reitriéted to South 
America; Sebaffia, including North America from Hudfon’s Bay 
fouthward to Darien; and HMyperborea, including all to the north 
of Hudfon’s Bay with Iceland: under the name of Avfralia, he 
claffes all thofe fouthern parts as yet imperfectly difcovered in 
the Pacific Ocean. Subordinate to thefe great outlines, he pro- 
pofes our American Colonies to be claffed under the names -of 
Neanglia, Facobea, and Mefia, or Midenfia. 

But if our ideas of all thefe parts are fufficiently clear, by the 
Jong eftablifhed and univerfal ufage of the names already ad- 
mitted, why muft we endeavour to perplex the language of mankind, 
for the fake of a few etymological conceits*? Our Author ifideed 
might give as a reafon, that then it would be neceflary for ev@y 
body to have his glofiary. Ie propofes that his new geography 
fhould be f{pread by fome news papers adopting it; but who would 

ad it? Or if he found mankind in fo teachable a difpofition, how 
thany generations would it require, before ajl the wo:ld was taught? 
And when effected, what would the leffon be worth to the learners ? 
However, as he has in this work made a beginning, we wifh him 
fuccefs, begging only fome refpite for ourfelves. 

In order that the poffeflions of the European powers might 
be accommodated to his allotments and new geographical divifions, 
he propofes certain exchanges of dominions among the European 
powers to effect a contiguity of empire ; for which the work may be 
confulted. When the powers of Europe have carried thefe barters 
into execution, fo that among other changes, we have obtained a 
clear title to all the northern ifles and continent, which he calls 
hyperborea; one excellent effect is to refult, by: tranfporting all 
convicts, fraudulent bankrupts, and even /u/pecfed perfons who efca 
legal conviction, thither. ‘ In fhort, he adds, a knave fhould not be 
left in Britain!” The fooner this happy fcheme is executed, the 
better; only it may be left to his confideration, whether this might 
not leave the mother country too thin of inhabitants? And when the 
Author publithes the remainder of this grand work, the prefent being 
(at the end) called the firft part only, it would be equally happy 
could he fuggeit a plan to repair this lofs in population, by producing 
nane but honeft men in future. When this is done, no lefs is due 
tofuch a great genius, than to eternize his memory by dropping the 
name of Great Britain, and giving the regenerated ifland the name 
of Deyléia. 


—_ 





* Even conundrums do not efcape our Author’s notice in this 
great undertaking. Some of our Readers may, perhaps, have heard 
a vulgar faying, as /ure as Ged's in Gloucefter: to verify this, he 
would eftablifh a bishopric at Gloucefter in New Jerfey! or if this 
fituation is inconvenient, he would have another Gloucefter founded 
for that purpofe. On this occafion he may be reminded that the 
Devil is alfo faid so lock over Lincoln: but what ufe he may convert 
this to, is referred to his mature reflection. 
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He urges many reafons againft the probability of a navigable 
porth-weit paflage into the great Southern Ocean, not altogether to be 
rejected : he produces De Fonte’s journal *, as the molt decifive in 
its favour ; and concludes, after fpecifying his doubts of it, that at 
moft it will only thew, that there is a communication between the 
two feas, navigable by boats. N. 
Art. 34. 4 short Narrative of the horrid Maffacre in Bofton, per- 

petrated in the Evening of the 5th of March, 1770, by the Soldiers of 

the 29th Regiment, which, with the 14th Regiment, were then quar- 
tered there. With fome Obferwations on the State of Things prior to 

1 that Cataffrophe. 8vo. 2s. Printed by Order of the Town of 
Bofton ; London reprinted by Dilly, Bingley, &c. 

Of the particulars of the unhappy affair which gave being to this 
Narrative (corroborated by a collection of 96 authentic aftidavits) 
the public has been made fufficiently acquainted by the news-papers ; 
and we have nothing to obferve, on the fubject, except to exprefs 
our furprize that, confidering the odious occafion on which the troops 
were fent to Bofton, tumults between them and the inhabitants did 
not fooner happen, and that greater mifchief has not been done than 
the killing and wounding only e/evex of the town’s people. 

Art. 35. Reflections ; occafioned by reading a fcurrilous Paper, in- 
titled, No. 134. North Briton, With Remarks in Vindication of the 
Army. 8vo. 6d. Millan. 

A judicious defence of the general inftitution and character of the 




















military, againft the popular invectives of a political writer, 
ae S ER M ON S&S. 
; I. Innocent Blood crying to God from the Streets of Bofton.—A Sermon 
l occafioned by the horrid Murder of Mefirs. Samuel Gray, Samuel 
4 Maverick, James Caldwell, and Crifpus Attucks, with Patrick Carr, 
c fince dead, and Chriftopher Monk, judged irrecoverable, and feveral 
€ others badly wounded, by a Party of T'reops under the Command of 
C Capt. Prefton, on the 5th of March, 1770, and preached the Lord’s 
e Day following. By John Lathrop, A. M. Paftor of the fecond Church 
4 inBofton. 4to. 6d. Dilly. 
y _ *,* The echo of Dr. Free’s inflammatory fermon on the mafacre 
g in St. George’s Fields. 
€ II, On occafion of the Death of the late Alexander Earl of Eglin- 
€ toune, By Alexander Cunyngham, Minifter at Symington. 8vo. 
e 6d. Glafgow printed, and fold by Drew in Middle-Row, Holborn. 
t+t+ His lordihip was the preacher’s patron; and the fermon is 
- dedicated to the countefs of Eglintoune, mother to the deceafed: an 
s eulogium on the chara¢ter of this unfortunate nobleman will, there- 
4 fore, naturally be expected, with fome feverity of expreilion toward 
m the perfon who was fo unhappily inftrumental to his lordship’s un- 
timely end. But, furely, the circumftances of Lord E.’s death, 
4 which many confider as, in a great meafure, accidental, were not 
* fo extraordinarily dreadful as to juftify Mr. Cunyngham in pronoun- 
rt 


* See Review, vol. xxxix. p. 240. 
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cing them ‘ too deep for tragedy itfelf!’ when the pathos is over. 
done, it becomes mere raat, and will rather excite a {mile than force 
a tear. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

N thefe days of civil dudgeon, when men fall out they know not why 
it is no wonder that the MoperaTion of the Monthly Reviewers 
hath drawn upon them the cenfure of the IMMODERATE and uncan.z 
pip, of different parties. Letters have been lately received, from per- 
fons who appear to be friends to the ézs, complaining of our partiality 
to the outs; while, on the other hand, remonffrances from the outs 
fcruple not to charge us with writing under minifterial influence. 
One difcerning correfpondent, in particular, who figns ALBanivs, 
exprefies his difpleafure that ‘* the Eyxgiif literary journals are 
conducied only by Scotchmen, the avowed tools of arbitrary power,” 
To thefe notable accufations of doth parties, we need only reply, 
that we are very happy in receiving fuch inconteftible proofs of our 
IMPARTIALITY ; and that while hafty zealots, and fuperficial 
fcriblers continue to pefler the public with their crude produétions, 
the Reviewers (whether Scotch or Irith, Welch or Englith) will 
invariably continue, as in duty bound, to fpeak of them as they 
feem to deferve; without the leait regard to the caufe or party that 

fuch unfortunate advocates may happen to efpoufe. 

B. N.’s favour is a very odd compofition.—We never before heard 
of the pamphlet he mentions, intitled, ‘* A Second Letter,” &c. in 
which, he intimates, the Reviewers have received fome correGion. 
The perfon who cajlecs the new publications for us, hath, fince the’ 
receipt of B, N.’s letter, enquired after this pamphlet, but in vainy 
the Bookfellers know nothing of it. 

NorFoLcigensis complains of our omitting the prices of foreign 
books, in our appendixes. We fuppofes that our importers of litera- 
ture from abroad, do immediately fix the prices of the books, on 
their arrival ; but our correfpondent might have obferved, that the 
importers never do, in their acvertifements, mention the prices 
of thofe articles. We can, moreover, inform him, that. the par- 
haferss‘of fach bo oks, often find a° confiderable difference in the 
demand for them, @t the fhops of the different importing bookfellers: 
in fhort, as the prices are not fixed on this fide of the water, the 
Reviewers have found it impracticable to gratify their Readers, in 
this refpect, though they have always wiihed to do it.— With regard 
to the copies of foreign books procured for our own ufe, it is feldom 
that any exact or immediate knowledge can be gained of their frf 
coft abroad, as fuch books are not always procured in the ufual way 
of trade, but often come over by methods attended with extraordi- 
nary expences. 

The fame Correfpondent alfo hints, that we fometimes omit the 
diftinGtions of dcund or feewed, when we tranfcribe the title-pages of 
books.—It is very poffible that the perfon to whofe care thefe partl- 
culars are referred, may fometimes be remifs in minuting them 
dewn ; but when he is fo, which we hope is not often, it is contrary 
to the directions under which he atts. 
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